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HIS is cover artist former SSgt John R. McDermott’s ¢ 
conception of a Marine artillery man on Okinawa snap- 

ing back to “battery” after that morning cup of “Joe.” 

Many of those who have served overseas will agree that a 

strong cup of Joe was the one thing that would revitalize 

the half-frozen, wet, muddy marine and get him going again. 

This drawing represents another in a series of sketches 

commemorating the work of our combat artists. 
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More than 50 awards from learned and professional societies 


| have been presented to staff members of Bell Telephone 
e a Ss Laboratories for their scientific discoveries and inventions. 

| 

t Awards include the Nobel Prize in Physics, the Hughes Medal 

of the Royal Society, London, the Willard Gibbs Medal, the 


Franklin Gold Medal, and the John Scott Medal. 


e Bell Laboratories scientists and their associates explore every 
, ( 6s Oo nes scientific field which offers hope of bettering communications. 
iW That is why Bell System research is so important to the future 
y 


of sound and television broadcasting, as well as to the ever- 
i improving standards of telephone service. 
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Especially for Marines . . . 


FRESH DAILY 


SANDWICHES 
and 


CAKES 


* 


MALLARD SANDWICH CO. 


WOODLAWN, SUNSET PARK 


WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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MARINES...here’s the belt 
MLM YALL ASE 


Smooth, supple, long-wearing Shell Cordovan Leather; 
solid brass detachable buckle. Looks better, lasts 
longer —costs little more than belts of average quality: 
When buying Marine Corps equipment ask for “The. é 
Raider” — your password to guaranteed satisfaction, 





GHEMISCO , Inc. 


Factory and Executive Offices: 395 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


7 Branches: Norfolk, Va., Los Angeles, Cal., San 
San Francisco, Cal., Seattle, Wash., New Orleans, La., 
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Look ahead —, Radar by Sperry 








@ This year, Sperry Gyroscope Com- all due safety and caution through 
pany introduces its new Radar fog. Another important feature: Sperry Radar Features: 
equipment for marine use. Sperry Radar provides a Gyro-Com- : 4 
‘ 4 A ; © Designed to meet all Class A 
Sperry Radar has been conceived _ pass-controlled image and can be specifications of the U. S. Coast 
to function better in this funda- operated by bridge personnel with- Guard. 
mental service: To enable ships to _ out extensive technical background. @ Maximum range 30 miles— 
operate on schedule regardless of In design and construction, Sperry minimum, 100 yards. 
visibility...through thick fog, heavy Radar reflects this company’s many @ 10-inch picture on a 12-inch 
rain, dense smoke, darkness. years of experience in precision Petes ; 
As an aid to navigation it picks manufacture of marine equipment— @ Images presented in true or 
° : relative relationship at option 
up channel markers and buoys; as- —_as_well as its outstanding achieve- of operator. 
sists in making landfalls with assur- ‘ments in the field of electronics. Ia © Gives accurate ranges read 
ance; spots icebergs, floating dere- simplicity and dependability, this from indicator instead of esti- 
licts and other hazards projecting new Radar exemplifies again mated from scope. 
above surface. It also permits vessels | Sperry’s ability to build superior © Backed by world-wide service. 
to enter harbors and proceed with _ products for merchant ship service 








SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, ING. oncar ween. w.v. 


® 
we . LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE * NEW ORLEANS 
& Division of the Speny Corporation CLEVELAND + BROOKLYN * HONOLULU 


QYROSCOPICS + ELECTRONICS + RADAR + AUTOMATIC COMPUTATION + SERVO-MECHANISOMS 
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Radio relay towers, about 50 miles apart, will gradually replace thousands of 





f 


nitles of telegraph poles and wires. 


HOW TELEGRAMS “LEAPFROG” STORMS 


by means 


ITH this new radio- relay 

system, developed by RCA, 
Western Union will be able to send 
telegraph messages between prin- 
cipal cities without using either 
poles or wires. Severe storms will 
no longer disrupt communications. 


Radio-equipped towers, 100-feet 
high, spaced from 25 to 50 miles 
apart, replace the usual poles and 
wires. Each station, automatically 
and unattended, receives the trans- 
missions from the previous station 
and passes them on to the next sta- 
tion. Installation and maintenance 
costs are far less than those of pole- 
line systems. 

Operating on microwaves—ex- 
tremely high-frequency wavelengths 


of new RCA Radio Re 


heretofore used only for radar and 
other military equipment—this sys- 
tem provides the means of sending 
hundreds of telegraph messages 
simultaneously. Telephone calls, 
radio photos, facsimile, teleprinters, 
FM broadcasts can all be handled 
over the same circuit. Nation-wide 
television-station networks area 
future application possibility. 


An experimental radio-relay sys- 
tem of this type has now been oper- 
ating successfully for almost a year 
between New York and Philadel- 
phia. It is another concrete result of 
RCA’s leadership in electronic re- 
search and development. Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Engineering 
Products Division, Camden, N. J. 


RCA—For 27 years the Fountainhead of Electronic Researcl) and Engineering 
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Two of the bowl-shaped 
microwave reflectors that are 
mounted atop the 100-foot 
towers. The cylindrical caps, 
at center, house tiay T-shaped, 
high-frequency antennas. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DIVISION. CAMDEN. H. J. 
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This Month and Next 


DETACHMENT of 50 marines might have 

done the job better, but Capt Walter R. 
Mansfield was left to command a force of Chinese 
irregulars—command them through an interpreter. 
“Ambush in China” relates how he harassed the 
Japs behind their own lines with the little help he 
could get from a Chinese officer and a weird assort- 
ment of “wo-bings.” 

Officially the Black Dragon Society is dead and 
an Imperial Rescript has relegated the Emperor 
from his position as a god, but Japanese ambition 
and theology will not die overnight. Before the 
war, one man dictated policy to the government and 
to the military with a vicious treachery which the 
high courts of Nippon dismissed in the name of 
patriotism. On page two of this issue begins the 
story of the rise, decline and fall of the Black 
Dragon Society. Japan might again be a threat 
to the security of the Orient, warns Otto Tolischus, 
author of “/s the Black Dragon Dead?” 

Iwo Jima was a strange as well as bloody battle- 
ground. Most of the bizarre aspects of the struggle 
for that desolate “Gibraltar of the Pacific” resulted 
from the small size of the island and the fact that 


in approximately three and a half square miles 
there were concentrated 60,000 troops. In such a 
spot there is no field manual to cover the situation, 
but an intelligent way of using the fundamental 
principles of strategy and tactics is to be found on 
page 21 in the “Crazy Quilt of Iwo.” 

Aboard ship a detachment either may stagnate in 
its routines or, with an efficient training program. 
its members may be fully prepared for action with 
the FMF. Admittedly the flight deck of a carrier 
is not the ideal terrain on which to train a machine 
gun platoon, but it was done aboard the Monterey 
by lstLt Dennis D. Nicholson, Jr., who tells how on 
page 25 in “FMF Training Afloat.” 

In its April issue, the GAZETTE will recall 
memories of the Cape Gloucester campaign and the 
small groups of amphibious scouts who recon- 
noitered New Britain weeks and months before the 
first landings to determine the feasibility of the 
operation. It was men like lstLt John D. Bradbeer. 
who won the Soldier’s Medal for his work, who 
helped former Marine TSgt George McMillan write 
the history of “Amphibious Scouting at Cape 
Gloucester.” 














Is The Black Dragon Dead? 


Has the Black Dragon Society, powerful Jap underground, been dealt a final death blow 


by occupation authorities, or is treachery merely sleeping? 


ITH the arrival of the Atomic Age, the 
potentialities of any future war loom as 
suicidal for victor and vanquished alike. The 
ter:ible cosmic lightning that was first exploded in 
the desert wastes of New Mexico and then con- 
sumed the teeming cities of Nagasaki and Hiro- 
shima lingers in ominous afterglow on the horizon 
of all mankind. Scientists and statesmen are work- 
ing frantically to discover means for controlling 
the dread force that together they have unleashed. 
Yet even as they strive to ensure world-wide and 
permanent peace, the inevitable repercussion of the 
new fear is a feverish increase of armaments, a 
race by all nations that can to throw up first-line 
defenses against the catastrophic onslaught of an- 
other war, while the victors attempt to disarm the 
vanquished and prevent the beaten from rearming. 
Yet it is axiomatic that that which is forbidden 
openly will be practiced secretly. History proved 
that national armament is no exception to this rule, 
as witness the case of Germany after her defeat in 
World War I. According to the terms of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, Germany’s armies, except for a 
token force of 100.000. were officially disbanded, 
her armament industries liquidated. But, ere long, 
para-military societies began to spring up all over 
the Reich, recruiting thousands of followers. Arms 
were secretly turned out in secret factories, some 
located in other countries; a secret army was 
enlisted, trained and equipped. The world learned 
of this “Black Reichswehr” when it rose in pre- 
mature revolt against the regime which had created 
it. And out of the para-military organizations rose 
Hitler and another war. 

We would be blind indeed if we did not anti- 
cipate underground attempts at rearmament to fol- 
low this war in both Germany and Japan. In 
Germany. with all her territory occupied by four 
powers, this may prove difficult, at least as long 
as the occupation lasts. In Japan, on the other 
hand, underground rearming may be expected to be 
much easier for several reasons. The first is that 
our occupation is confined to the key cities. The 
second is that the old Government, which managed 
to hide quite well Japan’s real strength before the 
war, is still in power. And the third and most 
important reason is that Japan already possesses a 
basis for rearmament that Germany did not. 

The German secret armies and_ semi-military 
organizations had to be created after the last war, 


Mitsuru Toyama, Black Dragon founder, 
was ‘benevolent’ to Chinese students. 


By Otto Tolischus 





About the Author 


This article marks Mr. Tolischus’ second 
appearance as a GazettE author. His first 
story entitled, FALSE GODS — FALSE 
IDEALS, appeared in the November 1944 
issue and was well received by our reader- 
ship. Mr. Tolischus, author of ToKyo 
Recorp, became a member of the Berlin 
bureau of the New York Times in 1933 and 
in that capacity covered the development of 
the Nazi system and the outbreak of the 
Eurepean war. He was in Japan at the time 
of the Pearl Harbor attack and was arrested 
by the Japanese, but finally returned to New 
York where he is presently on the staff of the 
New York Times. 











out of whole cloth, so to speak. Japan has long 
had innumerable societies, both secret and para- 
military, which flourished long before the war and 
will continue to flourish in the political underworld, 
unless drastic action puts an end to them. If a 
secret Japanese military force arises, the secret 
societies will form its nucleus. From these societies, 
too, will spring any future Japanese Hitler bent on 
new war. And out of them will come whatever 
deviltry some future Japanese war-lords may devise. 

Ironically enough, it was an American, Com- 
modore Matthew G. Perry, who sparked the jugger- 
naut of Japan’s modern militarism, of which the 
secret societies became a part. Perry’s “Black 
Ships,” which opened Japan to the world in 1853 
after 300 years of isolation, persuaded the Japanese 
that the only way to beat the “foreign barbarians” 
was to learn from them the secret of their weapons 
and then add to them Oriental cunning and fana- 
ticism. But while Perry’s role in opening up the 
Pandora’s Box of the East was coincidental, there 
was no element of happenstance in the fact that 
General Douglas MacArthur, as an initial move to 
establish firm control over occupied Japan, ordered 
the dissolution of the notorious Black Dragon 
Society. 

It was an essential step in the right direction, 
but it is only the very first step—the laying-low of 
but one tree in a vast jungle that must be cleared 
away, root and branch, down to and including the 
underbrush. The Black Dragon is both the parent 
and the embodiment of the nationalistic secret 
societies which are so peculiar an outcropping of 
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the Japanese political and social structure. But 
the Black Dragon was not alone. There were many 
others. 

Often, except for such mass organizations as the 
National Reservists’ Association, these secret Jap- 
anese societies have numbered comparatively few 
members. Yet they have managed to extend their 
tentacles far and wide, not only throughout Japan 
but also through China, the East Indies, Oceania, 
even to South America and to the United States. 
Gangsters and terrorists, their members were often 
involved in personal rackets for personal gain. 
Nevertheless, in the peculiarly Japanese sense, 
these racketeers and hoodlums also called them- 
selves patriots. Though divided among themselves, 
they nevertheless maintained their position and 
their strength by virtue of the fundamental concept 
of Shinto, the Japanese religion of conquest, which 
teaches that all Japanese are gods functioning un- 
der a chief god. the Emperor, whose divine mission 
it is to rule the earth. 

Shinto, cleverly exploited by Japan’s war-lords, 














Hirosi Saito, former ambassador to the U. S. 


fired the Japanese people with the spirit of con- 
quest, transforming an entire nation of 73,000,000 
into a race of fanatics. It also imbued the members 
of Japan’s secret societies with super-fanaticism 
which often prompted them to slay their Emperor’s 
closest advisers in the name of the Emperor him- 
self. Such fanaticism became especially vicious 
when it subscribed to no recognized moral or ethi- 
cal code except “The Way of the Gods,” which is 
the literal translation of the term Shinto. For that 
“way,” like the gods whose example is its only illus- 
tration, was conceived in a jungle age and therefore 
knows no other code than that of the jungle—a 
code based on savagery. cruelty, treachery and cun 
ning in which the end justifies the means. 

Moreover, the Japanese social and political struc- 
ture itself facilitated both the formation and the 
functioning of secret societies. Headed by the 
God-Emperor who combined within himself all 
sovereign power, it leaves the Emperor’s subjects 
without rights or voice in governing themselves, 
makes of them quite literally “children” to be 
guided, disciplined and kept on a fore-ordained 
track by a single all-powerful hand. With such 
concepts dominating the nation, it was inevitable 
that Parliament, established under a constitution 
granted by the Emperor as a “benevolent gift” to 
his “children,” as well as the political parties com 
posing it, should become mere puppets. 

Unable to appeal to popular sovereignty for their 
authority, the Diet soon became an instrument, not 
of self-government, but only for “aiding the 
throne;” and the political parties became tools of 
special interests, and thus corrupt. Neither Par 
liament nor parties were therefore able to com- 
mand confidence, with the inevitable result that 
popular support, or, at any rate, popular tolerance, 
went to the exponents of direct action, even when 
“direct action” proved synonymous with “assassina- 
tion.” 

The rest followed just as inevitably. Soon 
societies of “patriots” and “reformers” like the 
Black Dragon began to terrorize the populace, to 
intimidate businessmen, military leaders and states- 
men. And when the milder forms of persuasion 
failed, they did not hesitate to start riots, foment 
revolts and conduct methodical assassinations. 
This gained them dominance of the political scene 
which, in turn, gained them the support of military 
and financial circles bent upon their own aggrand- 
izement. The Maffia and Camorra in Sicily, Hitler 
and Mussolini in Germany and Italy, and to some 
extent Al Capone and his gang in Prohibition-era 
America, have shown that such methods are not 
confined to the Orient. But the Japanese secret 
societies are far older and more deeply entrenched 
than anything in the West. 

They are, in fact, a projection of the old feudal 
Japan into the modern world. They are a clan; 
that is, they are based on the concept of a chieftain 
and followers who owe their chief unconditional 
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Former Premier Hamaguchi, whose election depended upon Black Dragon support. 


obedience, unquestioning loyalty. They also rest 
on the old Japanese tradition of the Samurai, who, 
when they lost their masters, often turned bullies 
whose swords were for sale. In short, the secret 
societies of Japan consisted of strong-arm boys who 
proclaimed their patriotism and their allegiance to 
the God-Emperor but who served their cause ac- 
cording to their own lights, and not infrequently 
for personal gain; who dominated politics not by 
argument, but by sword and pistol; and who 
thereby became one of the chief instruments to 
plunge Japan and the world into war. 

Their power and their popular support was such 
that the government was able to offer only covert 
opposition. The government never shrank from 
utilizing the most ruthless means to crush leftists 
elements, but its actions against terrorists from 
the right fell short of results. 

Even if the culprits were actually brought to 
trial, they were permitted such latitude in pro- 
claiming the purity of their motives as loyal fol- 
lowers of the Emperor that, as a rule, even when 
sentenced, they scored a moral victory in the eyes 
of the public and thereby frequently escaped seri- 
ous punishment. 

The main concepts which influenced these “pa- 


triots” in the past, and which can not fail to 
inflame them in the future, are the Emperor's 
divine right to rule the world; the “liberation” of 
the colored races; and the extermination of the 
whites. These were the mainsprings of Japanese 
propaganda before and during the war, and, rest- 
ing as they do on religious convictions, must he 
expected to survive defeat. For though Emperor 
Hirohito has renounced his divinity and has dis- 
claimed any superiority for the Japanese race, 
the new tenets which he has proclaimed are still 
to be put into political practice. And even then 
generations will have to pass before the convictions 
of centuries are wholly rooted out. Indeed, as is 
corroborated by reports from Tokyo, the secret 
societies are already secreting arms, organizing 
skeleton forces of new armies, employing terror 
tactics to keep liberals from coming forward and 
are making themselves felt in the government. And 
the vociferous demands of American occupation 
troops to go home are grist to the mills of the 
fanatics. 

Now they are still active throughout the Orient, 
stirring up strife and promoting Japan’s unchang- 
ing aims, financing themselves, in part, by the 
traffic in drugs. Shanghai lists numerous Japanese 
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secret societies as operating in China. Against 
them, American troops are powerless, for they 
fall under Chinese authority; and while the Chinese 
leaders might well wish to stamp them out, they 
are primarily occupied with their own_ political 
troubles. In Indo-China and especially in the 
Netherlands. East Indies, where the Black Fan 
Society devotes itself to fanning the flames of 
native resentment against the whites, Japanese in- 
fluence is equally evident. And in Korea, they are 
openly sabotaging the American occupation. 

Spiritually, the patriotic societies hail back to 
those Japanese intellectuals of the last century 
whose doctrine culminated in the exaltation of the 
State and the restoration of the Emperor to direct 
rule as against the usurpation of power by the 
Shogun, shortly after Perry’s arrival. One of the 
most influential of these intellectuals was Yoshida 
Shoin, and one of Yoshida’s pupils was the great 
Saigo. leader of the coup. in 1877, to oust the 
“red-haired barbarians” and restore the feudal 
rule of the Shogun and the Samurai. Saigo’s re- 
volt was defeated, whereupon he committed hara- 
kiri and became one of Japan’s great heroes in 
conformity with the code of Bushido, or “the way 
of the warrior,” which holds that enemies must be 
conciliated—-when they are dead. 

But among Saigo’s cohorts was a young man of 
poor but Samurai family named Mitsuru Toyama. 
Instead of following his master in death, Toyama 
chose to submit to arrest in the hope of being able 
to carry on his master’s work. Toyama’s hopes 
were more than realized. For it was he who 
founded the first of the secret societies of modern 
Japan, the Black Ocean Society, which aimed at 
“collaboration” between Japan and China against 
the West and became the grandparent of all other 
societies. Toyama lived to be 90—he died on 
5 October 1944—and in that long span of life 
he became more than the promoter of secret so- 
cieties; he became their patron saint and the un- 
oficial Emperor of Japan, whose home was a safe 
refuge for assassins which the police dared not 
enter. When he died he was hailed by the entire 
nation as one of its great sons, and was speeded to 
his ancestors amidst the splendors of a full-fledged 
State funeral. 

Indeed, the career of Toyama, as well as his 
character, were so typically Japanese that one 
newspaper rightly declared: “To understand Toy- 
ama and his influence is to understand the soul of 
Japan.” He held no office, delivered no orations. 
wrote no pamphlets; he rarely appeared in public. 
electing, rather, to remain a man of mystery. 
Though rich from the loot of the military enter- 
prises he promoted, he scattered most of his gains 
among his disciples and lived the life of an ascetic 
in a modest house. 

To enlist mass support, the Black Ocean Society 
at first affected a liberal front. It inculcated love of 
fatherland and worship of the Emperor, but it also 
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Dr. Suzuki led the Seiyukai party, one of 
the Black Dragon political organizations. 


bespoke the rights of the people. Soon it was 
influential enough to attract the attention of the 
government, which utilized its services both at 
home and abroad—at home to promote the Govern- 
ment’s electoral chances by terrorizing the voters 
abroad, to deflect the energies of those who did not 
take kindly to modernization into the outlet of 
foreign conquest. 

In collusion with the militarists, agents of the 
society were dispatched to Korea to sow unrest. 
But this was merely a prelude for launching the 
Black Ocean Society’s most ambitious demand 
war against China. Toyama visited both Premier 
Prince Ito and Foreign Minister Okuma in an 
attempt to blackmail them into war. When Ito 
received Toyama he knew what was up, for 
Toyama made no secret of the fact that behind 
him were ranged assassins, ready to do away with 
the Prince should he refuse. The story is told that 
when Toyama asked the somewhat-deaf Prince if 
he should not approach closer in order that his 
message might be more clearly heard, Ito, in tones 
of mingled apprehension and resignation replied: 
“You are close enough.” Nevertheless, the meeting 
ended in a draw. as Ito refused to accede to 
Toyama’s demands immediately, though fully aware 
of the forces behind the drive for war. 

The nature of these forces became clear enough 
when a Black Ocean assassin attempted to kill 
Foreign Minister Okuma. This was Toyama’s first 
serious bid for power, which succeeded all the 
more when the would-be assassin became a popular 
hero and when Japan started war against China 
in 1894. And though Toyama was arrested, he was 


























released for “lack of evidence.” A year later, 
Toyama showed what he could really do when 
Black Ocean Society members massacred the entire 
Korean Court, including the queen. This massacre 
caused such an uproar throughout the world, even 
in Japan itself, that Viscount Miura, Japanese 
envoy to Korea, was tried on charges of complicity, 
though he, too, was released for “lack of evidence.” 

In this war with China, Japan obtained her first 
foothold on the Asiatic continent, which was to be 
her basis for world conquest. However, Japan’s 
profits from this opening battle were greatly cur- 
tailed by combined action on the part of France, 
Germany and Russia. France and Germany were 
inaccessible, but Russia was close at hand and 
astride Japan’s path. Inevitably, war against Rus- 
sia became Japan’s next move. To prepare this war 
against the Russian giant, the Black Dragon Society 
was founded as an off-shoot of the Black Ocean 
Society in 1901. The name Black Dragon was sig- 
nificant; for Black Dragon is the Chinese name for 
the river Amur, and the Amur was thus proclaimed 
as the new goal of Japanese expansion. 

The actual founder and chief of the new society 
was Rioshi Uchida, one of Toyama’s disciples, but 
Toyama was the power behind Uchida’s throne. 
In short order, the Black Dragon Society became 
for the war against Russia what the Black Ocean 
Society had been in the war against China—the 
secret arm of the military and Japanese financiers. 
eager for the spoils of conquest. And though whole- 
sale massacres were more difficult to stage, it 
became an organ of intrigue and espionage whose 
agents overran Korea, Manchuria and China. 

An illustration of its methods (which recall more 





Baron Kiichiro Hiranuma, Japan’s wartime 
home secretary, had Black Dragon support. 
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recent events) is found in Uchida’s organization 
in Korea of “The Society for the Celestial Salva- 
tion of the Oppressed” to train Korean collabora- 
tors and teach the Russian language. The “celes- 
tial” society’s first propaganda campaign called for 
the abrogation of treaties hampering Japanese 
expansion. Later, this plank was securely nailed 
into the official Japanese platform and applied to 
all pacts that had become inconvenient, including 
naval disarmament and the Nine-Power Treaty 
guaranteeing China’s integrity. Toyama again vis- 
ited the Premier, this time to demand war against 
Russia, and though he again was met with initial 
reluctance, he triumphed once more when war 
against Russia was launched in 1904. 

With this war, the Black Dragon Society and 
Toyama personally had risen to the height of their 
power. The Black Dragon itself never contained 
more than 20,000 members, but among them were 
some of the leading lights of Japan—admirals, gen- 
erals, statesmen and intellectuals. Its outstanding 
front man was Foreign Minister Koki Hirota, who 
had been put through school by the Black Dragon 
Society and in his youth had received personal 
instruction from Toyama. Through them, Toyama 
was able to reach into the highest circles of Japan. 
And when Emperor Meiji died in 1912, Toyama 
publicly called on the Cabinet to “immolate itself” 

—that is, to commit hara-kiri, because it had failed 
to give the Emperor proper advice when he “neg- 
lected his health,” a euphemistic phrase referring 
to the imperial drinking habits. 

But Toyama never lost sight of Japanese expan- 
sion, even after the war with Russia, which estab- 
lished Japanese power on the Continent. He sup- 
ported Dr. Sun Yat-sen and the Chinese Revolution, 
contrary to the official Japanese policy of support- 
ing the Chinese throne, in the hope of being able 
to fish in troubled waters. He helped to found 
“The Union of Friends of the Chinese Revolution” 
as a transmission-belt for spreading Japanese influ- 
ence through revolt-torn China, and when Sun 
Yat-sen fled to Japan, Toyama virtually forced the 
Government to permit him to land and for a while 
sheltered the Chinese leader within his house. In 
like manner and for the same purpose he became 
a protector of Chiang Kai-shek during the latter’s 
sojourn in Japan as a military student, which ex- 
plains why Japanese of the Black Dragon persua- 
sion call Chiang a “black ingrate” and a “traitor 
to Asia” today. For at that stage in their careers, 
all three agreed on what later became the main 
premise of Japanese propaganda, namely, Asia for 
the Asiatics. Indeed, during World War I, Sun 
Yat-sen actually called upon Japan to assume lead- 
ership in freeing Asia from the Westerners, a proj- 
ect which culminated in embroiling Japan in China 
and finally resulted in her downfall. 


(This is the first of two articles on the Black 
Dragon Society.) 











The Abuse 
Of Honor 


There are men who still purchase 
and wear ribbons they do not rate 











By PFC Marty Sedgwick 


66 IVE me a Good Conduct ribbon, American 
Theater, Asiatic-Pacific and three battle 
stars.” 

The clerk bent behind the counter, fumbled with 
an assortment of ribbons, deposited the requested 
items on the counter and consulted a typewritten 
chart. “That'll be a dollar thirty-five,” he an- 
nounced. 

Another “phony” had become a hero—for less 
than two dollars! 

Many strong words have been written on the 
abuse of the privilege of wearing campaign ribbons 
and battle stars, often called “free beer chits” in 
the “slanguage” of the Corps. Headquarters Marine 
Corps, the Navy Department, various naval dis- 
tricts, and divisional headquarters’ have issued 
strict orders against the unauthorized wearing of 
such decorations. Lower echelons and unit com- 
manders have posted bulletin board notices at fre- 
quent intervals warning Marine Corps personnel 
against the practice. In spite of threatened dis- 
ciplinary action, there are men who still buy and 
wear ribbons and combat stars to which they are 
not entitled. 

The problem stems mainly from two factors. 
The disciplinary action promised seldom materi- 
alizes, principally because too few commanding 
officers take the trouble to seek out and punish 
offenders. The greater cause lies in the ease with 
which ribbons and stars may be purchased. 

Individual marines, both in barracks “bull ses- 
sions” and in letter to the Gazette have complained 
of the problem at intervals. The consensus of 
opinion has been that each man should be issued a 
card listing the ribbons and decorations to which 
he is entitled. The cards would be certified by 
commanding officers. The information set forth 
on the cards would be taken from the individual’s 
service record book or other authoritative sources. 
If such action were undertaken by all commands 
and followed up with vigorous action by gate sen- 
tries and shore patrols, the problem would un- 
doubtedly diminish. 

Governmental action to stop the indiscriminate 
sale of ribbons and stars would help eliminate the 
practice. Hard won symbols of honorable service 
and dangerous duty are too easily bought. The 
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writer, with three courts-martial on his record, pur- 
chased a Good Conduct ribbon in a San Diego store 
recently! No questions were asked. The writer also 
purchased an American Defense Service ribbon, 
American Theater ribbon, an Asiatic-Pacific ribbon, 
and Victory Medal ribbon. 

Although he is entitled to wear these last four, 
no attempt was made to find out if he was: A 
marine, known to this writer, purchased an Ameri- 
can Theater ribbon, an Asiatic-Pacific ribbon and 
Victory Medal ribbon, all of which he is entitled to 
wear. Several hours later, the same marine ap- 
peared with two battle stars on the Asiatic-Pacific 
Theater ribbon. He had purchased them at the 
same store where he had bought the ribbons. In 
neither instance had anyone questioned him or 
demanded proof of his right to wear them. 

In company with another marine, the writer re- 
cently visited five stores in San Diego. In each 
store, the writer asked for, and was sold, an Asiatic- 
Pacific Theater ribbon with a battle star, a Euro- 
pean Theater ribbon with a battle star, a Presiden- 
tial Unit Citation ribbon, and a commendation 
ribbon. The writer is entitled to the, Asiatic-Pacific 
ribbon without a battle star. He is not entitled to a 
commendation ribbon, and has never been within 
3.000 miles of the European Theater! In none of 
the stores did anyone ask the writer if he were 
eligible to wear the decorations purchased. 

In the display window of one of the stores visited 
were the Honorable Discharge emblems that are 
sewn on the green uniform. Not having discharges 
in our possession, we did not attempt to buy any. 
In another store, metal Honorable Discharge but- 
tons were set in the lapels of civilian suits coats 
displayed for sale. How these emblems were ob- 
tained the writer does not know. It is worth noting 
that they were identical in appearance with the 
metal emblem issued to dischargees. If a clothing 
store proprietor can obtain them for display, it is 
quite possible that individuals can obtain them for 
less honorable purposes. 

It may be asked, “Why all the fuss over a few 
pieces of tin and cloth?” Here’s why: These “few 
pieces of tin and cloth” represent honest service in 
a worthy cause. It is an injustice to thousands of 
able and worthy men that their fine and memorable 
work and the many real sacrifices that most of them 
made should be cheapened by indiscriminate sale 
and use of the ribbons they won. Every unthinking 
or unscrupulous marine who purchases and wear a 
ribbon or combat star to which he is not entitled is 
cheating on the recognition that was meant for 
men who have earned it. 

Theater ribbons, combat stars, commendation 
ribbons, ribbons for awards for bravery or excep- 
tional service, are recognition by the United States 
government on behalf of the American people. Let 
the United States government take action to pre- 
vent the abuse of that recognition by “chiselers” 
and “free beer artists.” END 
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A plane “‘strafes’’ the “enemy” lines as MAIS students study air-infantry cooperation. 


Marine Air-Infantry School 


The problem of close air support is a complex one, revolving about mutual understanding 


of related capabilities and limitations of air and ground officers. 


OU know the scene. The wreckage of the first 
— spews like jetsam across the beach. 
Near you, an amphibious tractor flares. To your 
left, two medium tanks commence to move inland. 
Hundreds of shore party personnel busy themselves 
on the coral shelf, struggling with five thousand 
boxes, cans, and weapons. A column of shells 
marches through its warehouse. 

The early hours are always noisy. Explosions, 
loud voices, machinery, small arms in action, and 
beneath them, like the steady spark of static, the 
aimless roar of the planes. Suddenly that roar be- 
comes intelligent. The quick pass at the hill, the 
long dart of aimed rockets, the tiny flickering at 
the wing. Empty cartridges and released links are 
falling on the forward troops. Your legs ache. 
“Now that’s the way to fight the war!” 

But the pilot’s pass and the infantryman’s com- 
ment are only a part of the problem of effective 
close air support. The total problem is an exceed- 
ingly complex one, revolving about communica 
tions, target designations and mutual understanding 
of related capabilities and limitations on the parts 
of air and ground. 

Realizing the confusion and antagonism which 
inevitably result when specific combat techniques, 
requiring joint action by two or more arms, are 
emploved without understanding basic differences, 
Headquarters. U. S. Marine Corns. ordered the 
Marine Air-Infantry School founded as a part of 


By Capt James R. Ray 


the Marine Corps Schools at Quantico, Va. 

But what, exactly, is to be accomplished by such 
a school? The answer to this question lies in a 
succinct yet comprehensive study of the school 
organization itself. 

The Main Mission—The primary mission of the 
Marine Air-Infantry School is to further mutual 
understanding of related problems among aviation 
and infantry officers. At the Marine Air-Infantry 
School, such mutual understanding is furthered by 
providing the aviation officer with a broad outline 
of infantry organizations, weapons, and _ tactics 
through the regiment, and the ground officers with 
a similar outline of all pertinent factors concerning 
the functioning of combat aviation, making ground. 
conscious air officers and air-conscious ground 
officers. 

From the resulting development of new perspec- 
tives, the secondary aim of the school is realized. 
This is the gradual emergence in the minds of its 
student officers of the fundamental reasons under- 
lying common failings in coordination of air sup- 
port and infantry units in the field. This is not 
to imply that specific solutions to specific aspects 
of the close air support problem are presented by 
the school. The school provides the student with 
certain sets of facts to use as weapons. The student 
must still aim and fire those weapons if he is to find 
a practical solution to the problem. 

During the immediate prewar years and the ini- 
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tial war years themselves, the policy of the Marine 
Corps was to draw new junior officers largely from 
universities throughout the country and from the 
Naval Academy. The maintenance of this policy, 
however, revealed two inherent flaws; the inability 
of such a national pool to provide the necessary 
number of young officers needed, and the fact that 
exclusive reliance on such a pool denied the Marine 
Corps the maximum use of certain highly qualified 
enlisted personnel as potential officers. 

Seeking to eliminate these two flaws. the Ma: ine 
Corps instituted the policy of commissioning officers 
in the field. Many enlisted men who proved them 
selves outstanding on the battlefield were rewarded 
with spot commissions. Their practical knowledge 
was generally adequate but they sometimes lacked 
administrative training. Merit had won them their 
commissions; necessity demanded that they be for- 
mally educated at the earliest opportunity. 

Closely joined with this problem was the problem 
of certain officers who had spent their commissioned 
life either aboard ship with marine detachments, in 
navy yards on special duty, or on other particular 
assignments which tended to separate them from 
ground or combat knowledge. 

What Marine school was fitted to offer additional 
training to such officers? Platoon Commanders 
School was questionable; only enlisted personnel 
attended. Command and Staff was equally illogical; 
it presupposed more than basic training as well as 
higher rank. The logical answer lay in instruction 
at the Marine Air-Infantry School. 

All students at the Marine Air-Infantry School 
range in rank from second lieutenant to major. In- 
dividual classes have averaged 90 students each, of 
which slightly more than half have been aviation 
officers and the remainder general duty. Back- 
grounds and reasons for selection differ widely but 
generally the patterns are those of the following 
two examples: 

Capt Murphy. an aviation officer, has 1.000 hours 








Student officers learn aerial photo reading. 
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in the air, and has downed four enemy planes in 
combat. He is the product of the 1941 pius speeded- 
up train.ng program, which fitted him with highly 
integiated skis and knowledge for combat air 
performance, but he is not a graduate of any Marine 
basic school. What knowledge he has of organiza- 
tion, administration, training and leadership he has 
developed either by himself or under the direction 
of his immediate commanding office’. He knows as 
ite O1 sUC: v.oOviems as Nis ini intry assiiiite, 
apt Rogers, a fo mer platoon sergeent commis 
oned in tle field. Rogers prticincte! ‘n the cem 
eicns at Gu c nai. Cape G.ouccst n e iu 
in all of which actions his conduct was uniformly 
exemplary. This is, Lowever, his fi:st o>po.tun.ty 
to gain a formal mil-tary education. Viewed from 
the aviator’s standpoint, his knowledge of close air 
support problems is vague. 

These two cartains, t! en, represent generally the 
dive: sity of backgrouni to be found among MA-IS 
students. The mixture is en eminently hea!thy one 
and tends toward fostering mutual understan ling. 

All instructors at the school are members of one 
of three sections: General subjects, air and infan- 
try. The first section includes instruction in admin- 
istration. map reading, naval law, etc. The second 
deals with close support aviation, aviation opera- 
tions, air defense, etc.. and the third with infentry 
tactics, infantry weapons, cave warfare, ete. 

Mixed personnel is again the order. Aviation 
officers instruct air subjects: infantry officers  in- 
struct ground tactics. The general subject section 
is composed of both air and ground officers. All 
instructors have proved themselves in combat either 
in the air or in the field. 

Upon arrival at the Marine Corps Schools, they 
are assigned to the Instructors’ Orientation Course, 
for intensive two-weeks’ instructional period in 
which they study student psychology. patterns of 
learning, methods of presentation and the use of 
modern training aids. They are also screened for 
suitability in instructional duty. 

Those officers who become instructors continue 
to be screened. The Chief Instructor, Marine Corps 
Schools, maintains a constant check on both the 
quality and validity of their instruction through his 
Tactical Inspectors’ Section, and within the Marine 
Air-Infantry School itself, the three section chiefs 
are directly responsible to their commanding officer 
for instructional efficiency. 

Thus, the instructional staff of the Marine Air- 
Infantry School is composed of officers who are 
carefully selected to uphold the instructional stand- 
ards of the Marine Corps Schools as a whole. 

In addition to this instruction staff, an administra- 
tive staff is maintained. The same heterogeneity 
which characterizes both student and instructor per- 
sonnel exists throughout this department. For ex- 
ample. the commanding officer of the school is an 
aviator; his executive officer is a ground officer. 

The primary aims of the administrative staff are 
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to put into execution the policies of the commanding 
officer, to maintain discipline, to carry on routine 
administrative business and to satisfy the legitimate 
needs of students and instructors. The administra- 
tive and instructional staffs cooperate closely in 
solving mutual difficulties. The goal of the instruc- 
tional staff is uniformly outstanding presentation; 
the goal of the administrative staff is the creation 
of an environment which fosters such presentation. 

The School Curriculum—A survey of the school 
curriculum offers the most detailed illustration of 
the duality of purpose which is the school’s mission. 

Recall that the aviation and infantry students, 
although officers of highly technical background, 
generally lack basic school education. And bear in 
mind that both officers mainly know the close air 
support problem only from their own standpoints. 

The curriculum should therefore aim at  satisfy- 
ing the two basic needs of such officers, a general 
military education, and a general familiarization of 
both sides of the close air support problem. Here 
the weight in hours devoted to general education 
is somewhat greater than that allotted to air-ground 
familiarization. This does not mean that air is 
slighted in favor of ground tactics. It merely indi- 
cates that intensive study of air tactics of necessity 
becomes too highly technical to be suitable to the 
school. Basic training implies ground tactics, ad- 
ministration, naval law, service customs and cour- 
tesies, etc., while aviation training implies a single 
specific, highly integrated set of combat facts. 
Assimilation of these facts would require consider- 
able pre-conditioning which the MA-IS general duty 
officer has not undergone. 

An outline of maximum total hours for all 
students undergoing the 16-week schooling neriod 
includes 576 hours and is as follows: General Sub- 
jects, 160; Air Subjects, 127; Infantry Subjects, 
250; and additional Air or Ground Subjects, 39. 

Including both air and infantry subjects, the 
school curriculum is difficult in direct proportion 
to prior background. The necessity of maintaining 
individual high standards tends to cause student 
officers to seek unofficial assistance. 

School Equipment and Facilities—The Marine 
Air-Infantry School is one of the subordinate schools 
which make up the Marine Corns Schools. In con- 
sequence, equinment and facilities are limited only 
by the resources of the parent institution. 

MA-IS deals with problems of close air-support, 
and over half its students are aviation officers as- 
signed to the school under “flight orders continued.” 

Two Marine air fields, Brown and Turner, 
directly adjacent to the main base at Quantico, pro- 
vide combat planes for close support problems 
(flown, incidentally by MA-IS aviation officers and 
carrying general duty officers in the rear seats). as 
well as plenes for all aviction officers to use in 
order to comnlete their monthly flight time. 

In addition. normol equipment and facilities pecu- 
liar to all military schools are of course available. 
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Terrain appreciation classes in the field. 


Training areas totalling approximately 40.000 acres. 
classrooms, recreation rooms, the Post Theater and 
Post Exchange are some of these. 

The school presents a decided departure from 
traditional Marine Officer Corps education. For the 
first time specific results are attained through 
deliberate mixture of officers with diametrically 
opposed backgrounds in a common school. 

The logical continuance of this idea could result 
in a revolutionary type school system for Officers 
Corps’ education. A master school whose _pre- 
dominate thread of instruction is general education 
common to all Marine officers is not in itself radi- 
cal. But as organic parts of such a school, special 
instruction in the technical basics of aviation, field 
artillery, communications, landing operations, staff 
functioning, ordnance would be needed. Equip this 
school with specialized instructional sections, com- 
posed of officers foremost in their fields and inte- 
grated by a single over-all planning staff, assign 
student officers from all branches of the Marine 
Corps. The officer who has been specializing in 
artillery is reindoctrinated in basic studies both 
through instruction and close association with mem- 
bers of all other branches. Simultaneously. he re- 
ceives instruction in his specialty, a review of artil- 
lery principles with classmates representing all 
other branches; a further amplification of new 
techniques in split classes attended only by artil- 
lerymen. An identical procedure would be followed 
with regard to the communicator, the infantryman, 
the stoff officer. the aviator. 

Modern warfare and its complex weapons de- 
mand increasing comprehensiveness of knowledge 
on the parts of all Officer Corps who wish to be 
successful in the field. The Marine Air-Infantry 
School is one indication of that progressive attitude 
of mind in the U. S. Marine Corps which will insure 
its continued success in future operations. END 
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Am bush in China Although their operations failed to meet 


Marine standards, these Chinese guerrillas managed to make things difficult for Japs trying 


to maintain vital communication lines in North China. 


T WAS a perfect site for an ambush. There, 
almost at my feet, lay a stretch of the main 

Jap-held motor road through the famous “Corridor,” 
the vital Jap lifeline of communications and supply 
from Peiping in the north to Kwelin, Hongkong, 
and the enemy’s Southeast Asia empire, which was 
now rapidly crumbling. 

A set of low hills, covered with shrubs and 
scenery, ran right down to the road. To the north, 
the road extended in a straight line for over 600 
yards, passing over a crazy-quilt of flat, water-filled 
rice paddies which offered no cover on either side 
except two parallel ditches. Then it disappeared 
behind the hills. Below us was a deep cut and to 
our rear lay a maze of hills and more rice paddies. 
Intricate foot trails provided an excellent escape 
route. 

For this ambush I had taken along the best 300 
out of some 500 odd Chinese guerrillas who had 
been organized and trained by a small American 
combat team of men assigned with me by the Office 
of Strategic Services. With me were two American 
members of our team, Corporals Cedric Poland 
and John Owens, as well as the two most trusted 
Chinese interpreters, “Chee-chee” and “Susu.” 

Our plan was to ambush any sizeable Jap truck 
convoy which might come along this road. Our 
armament consisted of four bazookas, 40 rockets, 
6 LMGs, 30 Tommy guns, 25 carbines, and several 
hundred “Gissimo” 7.9mm. rifles. 

I directed the riflemen to spread out and take 
cover in the bushes on the little hills running down 
to the road. Then we placed the LMGs in the hill 
posts where they could command the best enfilade 
fire. As usual we had trouble persuading the 
bazooka teams to get down close enough to the 
road so that they would not miss the target when 
it appeared. It was only after _Corporals Poland 
and Owens went down with the bazooka teams 
that they were set. Now everything was secure. 
We settled down to wait in the penetrating cold 
of this dull, overcast day. 

For two months now, we had been located in 
this “pocket” behind the Japanese lines in China, 
near the strong enemy base of Hengyang and the 
“Corridor,” which the Japs relied upon to feed arms 
and supplies to their armies in the south. In 
December, 1944, I had been ordered by the OSS to 
get into this “pocket,” organize and train the 
Chinese guerrillas there, and do everything pos- 


Capt Mansfield (left) displays some 
Jap weapons captured by guerrillas. 


By Capt Walter R. Mansfield 


sible to disrupt Japanese communications and sup- 
ply along this vital enemy road. P 

While the “pocket” was surrounded on all sides 
by Jap-held roads and territory (occupied by about 
15,000-25,000 Japs) the intricate maze of hills and 
rice paddies provided an area over 20 miles square 
in which we could safely operate. 

The Nips seldom ventured into this hinterland 
because they would lose their way quickly on the 
narrow, deceptive foot-trails which wound through 
the mountains, and could easily be ambushed and 
stampeded by much smaller guerrilla forces. When- 
ever a Jap force of any size was detected moving 
into the hills to get us, word was passed like wild- 
fire by the Chinese so that we were never caught 
unaware. Most Chinese did this not because of any 
strong patriotic zeal. The real reason was the 
ancient Chinese “Paochia” system, under which 
each village headman would be executed by the 
guerrillas if he did not immediately notify them. 

Nip control over the main motor road was an 
entirely different matter. Here they maintained a 
rigid patrol system to insure safe passage for their 
trucks. Garrisons and block-houses were set up at 
three-mile intervals. All bridges were guarded. 
Truck convoys, ranging from 30 to 90 trucks and 





About the Author 


Capt Walter R. Mansfield, who authored 
*Marine with the Chetniks” (Jan.-Feb. Ga- 
zette) has had a colorful career in the Ma- 
rine Corps. Most of his time has been spent 
in enemy-occupied zones, such as Yugoslavia, 
Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, and China, rather 
than in organized, tactical battles. Capt 
Mansfield was sent to Yugoslavia in August 
of 1943 where he fought with guerrillas, har- 
assing the German forces. From December 
of 1944 until June 1945, he went behind Jap- 
anese lines with a small avenger group to 
conduct ambushes and raids on the Japs’ 
main communication and supply lines. From 
June 1945 up until the end of the war, he 
moved to North China where he had charge 
of teams which parachuted into prison camps 
at Mukden, Peiping and Wehsein for the 
evacuation of American POWs. His most im- 
portant assignment was the rescue of Gen- 
erals Wainwright and Beebe from Jap POW 
camps. 
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Primitive sampans were used to ferry guerrilla troops across ‘Corridor’ rivers. 


protected by at least two tanks at the front, would 
usually venture out every night after dusk. Be- 
cause of the constant threat of American bombers 
they seldom moved by day, unless the weather was 
bad. Today, because the sky was overcast, there 
was a good prospect of our intercepting a convoy. 

Suddenly, we heard the rumbling exhaust of a 
growing louder. Quickly we 
moved into position, unlocked our pieces and got 
ready. Maybe this was it! About a half-minute 
later a lone Jap truck, about the size of a Dodge 
142-ton job, appeared around the bend and roared 
up toward us. I was disappointed not to see others 


motor, gradually 


following it. 

Foo SzLing, senior Chinese officer with me, be- 
came excited, grabbed up his whistle and moved 
it toward his mouth. Owens and I both lunged 
forward and grabbed the whistle out of his hands 
just in time. After all the trouble I had gone to in 
order to stage this ambush, I was not going to see 
it wasted on such small fry as one lone Jap truck. 
We would wait for bigger game. “Chee-chee,” my 
chief interpreter, explained our actions to Foo, who 
appeared distinctly unhappy over our failure to 
attack. 

The truck passed. In the rear, were about ten 
Japs. quite unaware of how close they were to an- 
nihilation. A few minutes later, another truck full 
of supplies appeared, and had all I could do to 
check our men, whose eyes gleamed at its contents. 

We settled down once again to our long wait in 
the cold. As I sat there freezing, I thought of 
all the bitterness and trouble we had experienced 
in reaching this unpleasant location. I had been 
assigned to this duty in early December, 1944. It 
had all seemed very simple when the general ofh- 
cer, making the assignment, nimbly ran his fingers 
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over the map to point out my ultimate destination. 
Since then I had traveled more than 800 miles 
overland from Kunming under difficult conditions. 
I was now over 200 miles east of the nearest Ameri- 
can advance outpost in central China, which was 
located at Chihkiang. Between the rigors of the 
trip, made in coldest winter, the lack of essential 
supplies and food, and the difficulties in training 
and operating with our Chinese allies, | had been 
through a special kind of hell in a few months. 

First, there had been the trip overland. The first 
750 miles, from Kunming to Chihkiang, ran through 
the so-called “free China.” Driving two 2'%-ton 
trucks over narrow, back-breaking roads took us 
seven long, exhausting days. At some points, the 
road wound back and forth up the side of a 
mountain so many times that it looked like a 
layer cake. 

Then, we had marched overland to Wukang. 
Chinese Army headquarters and hopping-off point 
for our 200-mile trek overland through the Jap 
lines to the “pocket.” Wukang is one of those 
ancient, sleepy, walled cities of interior China 
where everything goes on today just as it probably 
was 2,000 years ago. It boasts not a single wheeled 
vehicle, not even a cart. Everything is moved on 
the shoulders of coolies. 

In Wukang, which had probably not seen more 
than a handful of white people during its entire 
existence, we few Americans were a curiosity. Men 
and women would stand at a distance, while chil- 
dren swept in closer to mimic. Anything we strange 
white people did was good for a laugh! 

We began to learn some of the rigid customs 
and formalities which are religiously followed by 
all Chinese as part of the studied pattern of their 
everyday life—and which are essential prerequi- 
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Guerrilla troops gather round OSS-Chinese leaders to get instructions for ambush. 


sites to getting them to act! I found that hot tea 
must always be served to a visitor upon his arrival, 
even though the “tea” consists of nothing more than 
a few green leaves in dirty water. A Chinese must 
clasp his hands together before accepting a ciga- 
rette tendered him. A _ host is considered most 
impolite if he does not walk with a departing guest 
beyond the threshold of the house and bow. At 
dinner, the guest of honor must sit in the chair 
facing the front door. No matter how sumptuous 
the meal, the host must, in accordance with polite 
custom, apologize for the “poor meal” he has set 
out for his guests. One never directly voices one’s 
disagreement with what another Chinese has said. 
It must be done in a roundabout way. in order to 
save him face. 

For a group of healthy Americans out to get 
things done in a hurry, it was a difficult task to 
conform with such time-wasting procedure! 

The Chinese commanding general of the 74th 
Army at Wukang gave me two companies of his 
“best troops” to escort me over the long. tortuous 
route through Jap lines to the “pocket.” They 
turned out to be characteristic soldiers—as carefree 
and cheerful as Chinese soldiers always are. We 
spent three weeks steadily training them in basic 
infantry weapons and tactics. 

Finally, my little group of about 300 men was 
ready to depart for the pocket. Our 21% tons of 
equipment (including rifles, ammo. explosives. ba- 
zookas and radio) were broken down into small 
bundles so that it could be borne by 70 to 80 coolies, 
each of whom could carry about 75 pounds a day 
for 20 miles. We left Wukang midst much cere- 
mony, including a barrage of firecrackers (the 
Chinese have no sense of security). It was like a 
day at the circus! 


For the’ next 15 days, from early morning till 
late afternoon each day, we marched in single file 
over winding, ancient stone trails which ran through 
rice paddies and mountains. It reminded me of 
pictures of the Klondike Gold Rush in Alaska— 
vile weather. poor food, trails covered with snow, 
mud and ice. 

These amazing Chinese soldiers and coolies pos- 
sessed nothing—absolutely nothing—in the way of 
bedding equipment, and very little clothing. They 
ate two meals a day, consisting of several bowls 
of rice with a few greens and, if they were lucky, 
a little pork. Upon camping for the night, they 
would gather around charcoal fires in cold rooms 
of the village mud huts and would huddle together 
under a few borrowed dirty, thin blankets. I am 
sure that not a single one of them ever removed 
or washed his clothes during the entire trip. We 
Americans were beginning to tighten our belts as 
we got used to two meals a day of rice, pork and 
greens. 

My greatest difficulty during this trip was with 
our coolies rather than the Japs. The coolies were 
a miserable lot and for the first few nights a cer- 
tain percentage would always escape during the 
night. This would delay the following morning’s 
departure until some of our Chinese troops went out 
and forcibly rounded up a few protesting farmers 
into what we called our “volunteer reserve.” Then 
I started paying the coolies $100 (about 15¢ Ameri- 
can money) a day. They were so pleasantly dumb- 
founded that they stuck with me after that! 

Passing through the Jap lines proved to be a 
relatively simple matter. The “line” consisted of 
a Jap-held motor road in which there were plenty 
of gaps which were poorly patrolled. We easily 
passed our entire train through one of these gaps 
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Capt Mansfield, back row, center, poses with his combined OSS-Chinese staff. 


at night, less than a quarter of a mile from 500 
sleeping Japs! 

Now we were in the “pocket.” Guides took us 
over a day’s winding march through the hills to 
the little village of Tiento, temporary headquarters 
of Chao SzLing, guerrilla chieftain for the area. 
We stored our equipment under guard in some old 
Chinese temples and I went to meet this leader, 
with whom I hoped to work in the future, and io 
whom I had many letters of introduction. 

Chao appeared at first blush to be a most affable 
character—a short, wiry, energetic, smartly-dressed 
little man of about 40 years. He never ceased to 
flash his toothy smile at us, and to show off by 
barking out orders to the guerrilla officers who 
formed his immediate entourage. A Chinese Regu- 
lar Army officer, he had been sent out to this terri- 
tory over five months before to organize guerrillas. 
Now he had a group of about 1,000 men. On the 
following day we saw about 500 of them. They 
were a ragged, poor-looking lot and only about 
one-half possessed weapons, mostly “Gissimo” 
7.9mm. or captured Jap “Arisakas,” with very little 
ammunition. Gradually I began to learn that they 
were carrying out only sporadic operations, due to 
lack of equipment. 

For one month, we worked on a hard training 
program, teaching them all we knew. We set up 
rifle, bazooka, machine-gun and demolition ranges. 
Bazooka and demolitions squads were formed. Long 
hours of instruction were given every day. At 
times, it was almost unbelievably disappointing. 
Most of the Chinese had such poor eyes that they 
could not hit the side of a barn door at 100 yards! 
Despite these handicaps, we were able to get 
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about 400 men (out of 1,000) whom we consid- 
ered passable. Meanwhile, I was maintaining regu- 
lar radio contact with American base headquarters 
and more supplies were beginning to pour in 
overland. 

During this first month, we were forced to move 
around quite a lot, from village to village. Chinese 
troops usually camped in the dingy, mud huts of 
these primitive villages. Upon entering a town, 
I would try to find the best house for an opera- 
tions headquarters. Usually my “office” would con- 
sist of a dark, dirty, little room in an old stone 
house—probably as primitive as houses were in 
China over a thousand years ago—with uneven, 
earthen floor, wood lattice window (with no glass, 
of course). 

Outside the window of my headquarters, there 
were always a few polished bald Chinese heads 
peering silently in at the curious-looking American, 
fascinated by anything I might do or say. Many 
undoubtedly had walked over ten miles to see their 
first white man. At first I did not mind, but as 
time went on the novelty disappeared and a great 
temptation came to dispel them by force. I would 
only restrain myself when I realized that I would 
never be understood and that face would be lost. 

Despite the unsanitary conditions which prevailed 
we managed to avoid most illnesses and dysentery 
by rigidly following the rule that all water must be 
boiled and all food cooked. 

A meal of rice was very filling, but after a few 
hours, it would leave us all hungry. We missed 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Hundreds of Jap repatriates line the wharves preparatory to being assigned to LSTs. 


Back TO Japan For nearly ten years, the Japanese played the 


role of swaggering conquerors, but now they are being herded like cattle aboard over- 


crowded LSTs for the dismal return trip to their homeland. 


N THE bright hard light of China’s winter sun 

with a cold wind ripping across the Yellow Sea, 
a file of battered Japanese army trucks jounced 
out on one of Tsingtao’s modern, cinder-filled piers. 
Their cargo included Japanese civilians and their 
meager belongings, packed in straw suitcases or 
cloth wrapped bundles. Marine sentries herded 
them into wire pens. 

White-capped Chinese customs officials and black- 
uniformed policemen began to search each family’s 
possessions for contraband. The Japanese women, 
looking doll-like in their kimonos and obis, formed 
a queue at the sagging Marine hospital tent where 
they were searched in privacy. 

After nearly ten years, the Japanese who had 
come to exploit North China were going home. 

Each person is allowed to take 1,000 yen, food 
for five days, and a reasonable amount of clothing 
and personal effects. Forbidden are gold and silver, 
securities, excessive amount of jewelry. cameras, 
binoculars or precision instruments. 

Having been searched, they were allowed to 
rebundle their belongings and were assigned to 
one of the three LSTs leaving that day for Kago- 


By Capt Edwin Klein 


shima at the southern tip of Kyushu. The loading 
was supervised by Capt Ernest B. Price of Los 
Angeles, a civil affairs officer with the Sixth Marine 
Division. 

From the bridge of LST 807 the skipper, Navy 
Lieut George D. Straight of Hartford, Connecticut. 
watched the proceedings. It was the 25th anni- 
versary of his enlistment in the Navy. Ever since 
Guadalcanal, when he had been with the beach 
party from the old MacCauley—the transport lost 
at Rendova in July *43—he had been hauling 
marines about the Pacific. He had no particular 
love for the Japanese. 

The deck of the LST was piled high with the 
personal gear of the departing Nipponese. On each 
side two wooden latrines, flushed with sea water 
pumps, had been built. 

When LST 807 went in at Iwo Jima, it had 
carried half an artillery battalion from the Fifth 
Division, 450 marines and their combat equipment. 
After unloading, the tank deck had been turned 
into an emergency aid station. 

Now down below on the tank deck, 800 Japanese 
civilians prepared to make the best of the three 
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Japanese refugees alight from trucks which brought them to the embarkation center. 


and a half day voyage to Kagoshima. It would 
be an uncomfortable trip. 

For the passengers, there was rice and three 
cooking kettles, two steam lines and a fresh water 
line. For the rest, they would have to depend upon 
their own supplies. 

By the terms of its surrender, Japan was sup- 
posed to provide enough ships to transport all Jap- 
anese from China and the northern stolen countries 
taken by the Japanese beginning with 1931. How- 
ever, less than one-tenth of Japan’s pre-war mer- 
chant tonnage was still afloat—American naval en- 
gagements and the deadly submarine warfare had 
sent to the bottom the other nine-tenths. 

Japan’s battered merchant marine is unable to 
evacuate all of its own nationals, and while Ameri- 
can naval vessels have to be used, there are no 
luxury cruises. LSTs repatriating Japanese troops 
are even more crowded, being loaded with 1,400 
disarmed Nips. 

Hordes of refugee Japanese who had fled before 
the sudden thrust of Soviet forces in Manchuria, 
had already descended on Peiping and Tientsin 
from the areas formerly under Japanese domina- 
tion. When the Marine repatriation section began 
operating, first on the program was the handling 
of the thousands of refugees who had come by foot, 
car, truck and train from Manchuria, Inner Mon- 
golia, and all the northern provinces of China where 
their lives were endangered by the sudden turn of 
events which brought an end to the war. 

Figures vary on just how big the entire repatri- 
ation program is, but it is estimated that at the 
time of the Japanese surrender there were 350.000 
troops and a similar number of civilians in Shan- 
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tung and Hophe provinces, the zone of operations 
for the Third ’Phib Corps. 

Repatriation from the Tientsin area began on 
22 October when the Jap ship Enoshima Maru 
sailed from Taku with nearly 3,500 military pas- 
sengers. This was only 16 days after the Japanese 
formal surrender in Tientsin to the American expe- 
ditionary force. By 10 December, over 80,000 Nips 
had sailed from Taku. 

In the repatriation program, shipping priority 
is given to the northern ports over the southern for 
climatic reasons, and military repatriates take 
precedence over civilians. The Japanese seem to 
realize that they are through in China. Only 20 





Jap Evacuation Statistics 

Headquarters of the Third Amphibious 
Corps announced the following facts concern- 
ing the evacuation of Japanese from North 
China (North China is taken as the area 
north of the Yellow River and south of the 
Great Wall). Approximate number of Japa- 
nese in North China as of 1 October, 1946: 
Japanese military—224,456; Japanese civil- 
ians — 320,268; total — 544,724. Evacuated 
from North China ports ({Tientsin, Tsingtao, 
Chinwangpao) up to 15 January, 1946: Jap- 
anese military — 80,178; civilians — 86,690; 
total—166,868. Remaining to be evacuated: 
Japanese military—-144,308; civilians—233,- 
332; total—377,640. Estimated figure of the 
rate being repatriated each month is approxi- 
mately 50,000 each month. 
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per cent of the civilians evidence any desire to stay. 

Evacuation from Tsingtao began on 23 November 
when LSTs removed approximately 5,000 Navy, 
2,000 Army, and 1,000 civilian males. First evacua- 
tion of family groups began on 6 December when 
the Jap freighter Tatsuki Maru sailed with 3,300 
passengers, mostly women and children, the very 
old and the very young, the sick and the pregnant. 


[LARGE segments of the Japanese army have not 
been fully disarmed but are being used by the 
Chinese to guard the few remaining miles of func- 
tioning railroad from rebels and bandits. 

And from the interior far beyond the scope of 
Marine or Chinese influence, large groups of Japa- 
nese civilians and troops must run the gauntlet be- 
fore they can hope to be evacuated. 

Typical of these isolated areas is Tsinan, the 
railroad terminus at the base of Shantung Penin- 
sula, and 350 road miles from Tsingtao. From 
Tsinan, it was reported that 10,000 partially dis- 
armed Japanese troops were escorting 10,000 civil- 
ians in the tough mountainous hike to Tsingtao. 

Not all Japanese are available for immediate 
return to their homeland. The Chinese government 
has ruled that all property owners must liquidate 
their holdings. In the Tsingtao area, that is one 
in three. Also certain classes of technicians, par- 
ticularly railroad workers and mechanics, must 
remain for a time and help rebuild China’s shat- 
tered communications and utilities. END 
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Peacetime 
Reservists 


The Marine Corps plans organized and 


standby units for postwar training. 








HE Marine Corps will activate two forms of 

Reserve to enable men to resume their inter- 
rupted careers in civilian life and still retain the 
benefits of affiliation with their chosen branch 
of service. 

The peacetime Marine Corps Reserve is to con- 
sist of a ready, or organized, component and a 
standby component. All personnel released from 
active duty who enlist, reenlist or continue in the 
Reserve are first assigned to inactive status, and 
will learn of the formation of the Organized Re- 
serve through public announcement. Those who 
thereafter volunteer and qualify will be assigned 
to an appropriate unit in their geographical area. 
The remainder will be placed in the standby 
component. 

Units of the Organized Reserve will be located 
in as many geographical areas as are consistent 
with other military considerations. Units of avia- 
tion, infantry and its supporting arms will be estab- 
lished, providing opportunities for specialized and 
technical training. 

All training will be closely coordinated with the 
Fleet Marine Force to assure that all personnel are 
kept abreast of latest developments and doctrine. 


ALL officer and selected enlisted personnel of the 
Organized Reserve may extend their military train- 
ing by attendance at service schools and enroll- 
ment in correspondent courses offered by Marine 
Corps Schools. Officers may accept temporary 
active duty within or outside the continental limits 
of the United States. They will be reassigned 
periodically in order to familiarize themselves with 
a variety of command and staff studies. Promo- 
tion will be dependent upon actual demonstration 
of command and staff ability at appropriate level 
as well as on length of service in grade. 

Selected enlisted personnel may accept detail to 
temporary duty with the Fleet Marine Force, and, 
following application and qualification, to platoon 
leader training necessary for appointment to com- 
missioned rank. Rank of enlisted personnel of the 
Organized Reserve will be identical with that of 
the regular Marine Corps, and promotions will be 
based on similar requirements. 
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Members of the Organized Reserve will be re- 
quired to attend weekly two-hour drills and to 
perform active duty training in the field for 15 
consecutive days each year. Officer and noncom- 
missioned officer classes, as well as field problems 
and range firing, may also be conducted with 
attendance voluntary. All training will be with 
modern, accepted types of arms and equipment. 

Personnel will be paid for weekly drill attend- 
ance at the rate of one-thirtieth of the monthly 
base pay prescribed for their rank. Active duty 
training involves full pay and allowances for the 
rank held. 


ALL members of the Organized Reserve are obli- 
gated to active service only in the event of war 
and national emergency and cannot otherwise be 
called to active duty in time of peace without 
their consent. Required attendance at drills and 
active duty training will apply only to members 
of the Organized Reserve, membership in which is 
voluntary. Members of the standby component of 
the Marine Corps Reserve are not required to 
attend drills or to perform active duty training. 

The standby component of the Marine Corps 
Reserve has been outlined for personnel who reside 
at a considerable distance from the nearest unit of 
the Organized Reserve or whose family and occu- 
pational interests preclude their meeting drill and 
training requirements. It is planned that officers 
and selected enlisted personnel of the standby 
component will, upon their own application, receive 
15 days active training duty each year and be per- 
mitted to enroll in Marine Corps School corre- 
spondence courses. 

In addition to retaining contact with the U. S. 
Marine Corps and increasing personal military 
knowledge, membership in the Marine Corps Re- 
serve assures appointment to the enlisted rank held 
upon release of active duty; opportunities for ad- 
vancement in rank; exemption from Selective Serv- 
ice under present laws, and the assurance of serving 
during war or national emergency with the branch 
of service already chosen. Membership in the 
Marine Corps Reserve on inactive duty in no way 
affects the rights and benefits to which an individual 
is entitled as a veteran. 

Location of units of the Organized Reserve and 
other complete details are not available at the pres- 
ent time, Colonel Randolph M. Pate, director of 
the Marine Corps Reserve, explained, adding that 
as further information became available, it would 


be released. END 


Marine IstLt Albert J. Bibee has laid claim to 
a new endurance record for single engine military 
aircraft. He remained aloft for 17 hours 5 minutes 
and 25 seconds in his Corsair. According to offi- 
cials at Lt Bibee’s station in Yokosuka, Japan, the 
previous mark was 14 hours. 
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Marines, drilling for cool drinking water, found hot springs and harnessed them. 


Crazy Quilt of lwo 


The small size and geological properties of Iwo Jima lent bizarre aspects to one of the 


most unusual battles the Marines fought in the Pacific. 


T IS a well recognized military truism that no 
two operations are exactly alike. Each clash 
of opposing arms, regardless of the size of the 
encounter, possesses certain individual characteris- 
tics giving that particular battle a unique quality. 

When the histories of the recent war are written, 
the Battle of Iwo Jima will unquestionably stand 
out as the most unusual major battle of the vast 
Pacific campaign which in itself was a succession 
of strange operations. Most of the bizarre aspects 
of the struggle for that desolate “Gibraltar of the 
Pacific” resulted from the small size of the island 
and from its peculiar geological properties. 

The density of troops on Iwo was probably the 
highest in recent military history. At the time that 
the Fifth Amphibious Corps was punching a hole 
into the defense of Motoyama Airfield No. 2, the 
marines occupied an area of roughly three and a 
half square miles. Approximately 60,000 men were 
compressed in that amazingly small piece of 
ground. Such a high ratio of troops to ground 
area resulted in a multitude of situations which 


By LtCol J. D. Hittle 


could hardly be described as “normal.” Indeed, it 
was with good reason that one of the division staff 
officers, trying to figure out how he could accommo- 
date a newly arrived Corps hospital within his divi- 
sion boundary observed, “available real estate on 
Iwo is non-existent.” 

On the east beach, a battalion of 105s was firing. 
almost continually, its guns squarely in the middle 
of a shore party area. Truck and tractor drivers 
merely glanced to see if the barrels were elevated 
sufficiently high to permit safe passage and then 
continued on their way. 

Lack of desirable ground area often forced sup- 
ply and ordnance officers to violate practically every 
rule for the location of ammunition dumps. The 
case of the Third Marine Division ammunition 
dump was a good example. By the time that the 
Third Division, in Corps reserve, came ashore on 
D plus 5, no desirable dump sites were available. 
After a hasty ground reconnaissance, the Third 
Division ordnance officer and the G-4 came to the 
unpleasant but unalterable conclusion that the only 
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place where the division ammunition dump could 
be located was on the east runway of Motoyama 
Airfield No. 1. Not only was such a spot devoid 
of any natural cover or concealment, but it also 
possessed the quite undesirable characteristic of 
being under direct Jap observation from the high 
ground to the north. 

To place a Division camp in such a location was 
a calculated risk—-with all the odds in favor of the 
Nips. But, the Division had to have an ammuni- 
tion dump, and the risk was accepted. Just because 
the selected spot did not possess the natural require- 
ments of cover and concealment was no reason 
why an attempt couldn’t be made to provide arti- 
ficially those two prime requisites. An element of 
concealment was furnished by spotting individual 
piles of ammunition among the numerous wrecked 
Jap planes that had been dragged to that part of 
the field. TD-18 bulldozers scooped out trenches 
into which the ammunition was placed, and the 
voleanic rock and sand was pushed into stubby 
piles at the end of the short trenches to form 
hasty revetments. 

The Japs wisely held their fire until they figured 
that the dump was well stocked with ammunition. 
Then they opened up with artillery. Ordnance per- 
sonnel suffered casualties, but not one round of 
ammunition was lost to enemy artillery fire. The 
protection afforded by the ’dozer-dug trenches and 
the loose revetments was adequate, and the scat- 
tered hulks of planes prevented the close and 
detailed observation necessary to disclose the loca- 
tion of individual stacks of ammunition. 

Yes, textbook and school solutions say that am- 











This Jap hull served as a distillation reservoir, 
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munition dumps should have cover and conceal- 
ment. In this instance, the dump site originally 
had neither. But the ordnance personnel knew what 
the book said and tried to provide such character- 
istics artificially by using only a few destroyed 
Jap planes, a few bulldozers, and a lot of common 
sense. The efforts to follow the book paid big 
dividends. 


All normal distances on Iwo were reduced. The 
initial CP of the Third Division was less than a 
thousand yards from the Jap lines. Regimental 
train bivouacs ,were located according to available 
ground rather than according to the usual forward 
echelonment of subordinate supply installations. 
One regimental train bivouac was 1,000 yards to 
the rear of the Division CP and another RTB was 
immediately adjacent to the Division CP. As the 
lines pushed deeper and deeper into Jap territory. 
Motoyama Airfield No. 2 went into commission 
with its long runway precariously close to the 
front lines. This resulted in the strange spectacle 
of giant B-29s landing and taking off forward of 
the CP of an assault regiment. 


From the geological standpoint, the battle for 
Iwo was phenomenal. It is doubtful if ever before 
in the history of warfare had nature furnished such 
appropriate stage props for a battle. While sub- 
terranean heat permeated into the upper soil levels 
of most of the entire island, it was the sulphuric 
rock and sand on the high middle ground around 
Motoyama No. 2 that seemed to be most affected by 
the great earthen fires that were burning below the 
surface. Every foxhole, slit trench, and shell crater 
exposed the hot sub-soil to the moist sea air, with 
the result that on damp days, when the humidity 
was high, every scar in the rugged face of the 
ground gave up a slowly spiraling pillar of misty 
sulphur vapor that leveled off into a very low 
ceiling, almost as if nature was providing a shroud 
for the bloody struggle. The indistinct forms of 
advancing men, the ragged rocks, and the bare 
and desolate surface, devoid of all vegetation except 
for an occasional shell-shattered stubby _ tree, 
blended into the kind of macabre setting one might 
expect Dali to design for Dante’s “Inferno” or the 
witch scene from “Macbeth.” 


There were no sources of fresh water on Iwo. 
Consequently, all water for the attacking troops 
had to be brought in from ships or distilled ashore 
from ocean water. In order to facilitate distribu- 
tion of distilled water, one of the divisions estab- 
lished one water distillation point on the east 
coast and another on the west coast of the island. 
To prevent the surf-churned sand from being drawn 
into the distillation units, it was necessary to lay 
the intake line a considerable distance out from 
the beach. But it seemed that every time that a 
new line was put in, the pounding surf broke it 
loose from its anchor and carried the intake away. 


On the east beach, there was an abandoned hulk 
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of a small Jap freighter which had been hit and 
grounded during the preliminary bombardment of 
the island. The ship was filled with many shell 
holes which allowed the steady flow of water into 
the hull. While the seas bashed against the ship, 
the water that flooded the hull was quiet, sand-free, 
and at a constant level. The harassed engineers, 
struggling to keep distillation units operating at 
maximum capacity, discovered the water-filled hull 
of the rusting Jap ship to be an ideal reservoir in 
supply the battle-tired troops with an adequate 
water supply. 

The prevailing winds that fishtailed from a north- 
erly direction kept both the east and west beaches 
subjected to periedic lashing from the surf. Con- 
sequently, the water distillation plant on the west 
coast was also confronted with an apparently in- 
surmountable job of keeping an intake line secured 
in the quickly rising seas that would shift from 
gentle swells to booming breakers in a matter of a 
few hours. Unfortunately, for the water point engi- 
neers on the western beach, there was no wrecked 
Jap ship available for use as a reservoir. 

Constant loss of the salt-water intake for the dis- 
stilling machines on the west beach was endanger- 
ing the division water production level. Lacking 
the heavy anchoring equipment required to secure 
the intake in a heavy surf, the engineers turned to 
another solution. A long-boomed shovel with drag- 
line attachment was delivered to the location of the 
water point, and in a short time it was digging a 
constantly deepening hole in the black sand and 
ash, only a few yards inland from the high water 
mark. By digging below the water table of the 
beach the engineers hoped to create an open well 
from which water could be drawn into the distilla- 
tion units. Being close to the highwater mark, it 
was reasoned that the sea water would keep the 
hole at a constant level by seepage through the 
coarse sands. 

Finally, the open well was completed. At the 
bottom of the steeply, sloping sides of soft black 
sand was a clear and deep pool of water, but the 
water in the bottom of the hole was not cool, salt 
water needed for the distillers. The shovel opera- 
tors and the water point crew watched with amaze- 
ment as a continuous wisp of steam rolled up from 
the pool. Iwo had played another prank on her 
conquerors. Instead of the water from the ocean 
seeping into the open well on the beach, the well 
was filled with mineral water heated by the smold- 
ering fires of Suribachi, the ostensibly extinct 
volcano. 

Hot mineral water was not suitable for distilla- 
tion equipment, so once again the water point 
operators, more interested in the immediate prob- 
lem of keeping up water production than in geo- 
logical phenomena, went back to try again to lay 
a water intake line out into the clear water beyond 
the surf. Heavier equipment had arrived, and the 
new attempt was successful. 
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Wells gave plenty of hot water for showers. 


The hot mineral water well at the bottom of the 
deep sandy hole was more than a curiosity to 
other of the Marine engineers. People paid good 
money for hot mineral baths in the States, and the 
sweat and dust covered marines could use a hot 
water bath. In a matter of hours, a Division bath 
point was in operation. Discarded sled pallets were 
laid side by side to form a floor. A steady siream 
of hot water poured through numerous holes bored 
in a large overhead pipe thereby providing enough 
showers for an entire platoon. There were shallow 
canvas tanks for those who preferred the more 
leisurely tub bath. The first to use the bath had 
but one complaint, a strange one indeed: the water 
was too hot! Tests showed that the water was 
coming out of the ground at 160 degrees F. To 
cool the water, a 3,000-gallon canvas tank was set 
up on a pile of sand above the level of the 
showers and the hot well water was pumped into the 
large canvas tank where it was partially cooled 
by the sea breezes before it flowed into the 
shower pipe. 

From the military standpoint Iwo taught at least 
two significant lessons. It taught that with practical 
imagination and ingenuity even the seemingly use- 
less objects like an abandoned ship hulk or a well 
of hot mineral water unfit for distillation could be 
turned to the advantage of combat troops. But, 
perhaps still more important, Iwo Jima firmly 
proved that even in such a crazy-quilt type of battle 
the principles of “the book” need only intelligent 
interpretation to be applicable to even the most 
unusual situations. END 
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Wings Over Fuyiyamai ines of the “net's 


Bells’’ Squadron, flying gull-winged Corsairs, drone over Japan’s sleeping giant, Fujiyama. 


Based on Honshu Island, the patrol flies regular missions keeping a watch on Jap activities. 














FMF Training Afloat tie most important tunction of 


a peacetime ship-board detachment should be the training in field subjects of sea-going 


Marines on equal footing with their shore-based comrades. 


S A former enlisted man serving a tour of sea 
A duty, I became impressed with the training 
possibilities available to the commanding officers of 
ships’ detachments. After being commissioned and 
while serving aboard the aircraft carrier Monterey, 
both as a detachment officer and a commanding ofh- 
cer of the Marine detachment, I had an opportunity 
to put into practice some of my earlier conceived 
ideas. The most important function of a ship’s 
detachment is training. Since a larger percentage 
of our Corps is at sea during peacetime, sea-going 
training becomes more important than ever. 

When a marine is transferred ashore after a 
normal tour of sea duty, he should be highly 
trained. He should know more about basic subjects 
than his shore-based component. However, this is 
not often the case. Many commanding officers of 
ships’ detachments have overlooked the opportuni- 
ties that exist for training their command. 

Subjects that must be covered initially by ships’ 
detachments. including military courtesy, interior 
guard duty, naval terminology, honors and cere- 
monies, etc., must be taught by the inevitable lec- 
ture method. To make this method most effective, 
we adonted the plan of mimeographing each lec- 
ture, illustrated with appropriate diagrams and 
sketches. and furnishing each man a copy. If a 
man were on watch when the lecture was given, he 
could keep up by studying his copy. Each man was 
issued an instruction folder in which he was re- 
quired to keep a copy of every lecture. After the 
lecture presentation, and prior to class discussion, 
conies of the lecture were distributed. Then the 
discussion was conducted while each individual 
referred to his copy of the lecture. 

These lectures were used as a basis for promo- 
tion examinations and the instruction folder proved 
to be an excellent study reference. When a man 
joined the organization. he was issued a folder con- 
taining all lectures that had been given. This gave 
the new man an onportunity to catch up with other 
members of the detachment. 

In order to give the men a wider range of sub- 
jects than could be covered by lectures and to Jet 
them know what they were responsible for, we 
mimeographed a list of 38 subjects with study ref- 
erences and required the list to be kept in the 
instruction folder. The subjects were taken from 
Marine Corps Order 146. but the study references 
were changed to keep abreast of the latest Marine 
Corps Schools’ training publications. Then we 
established a detachment training library containing 
all the references shown on our list. The library 
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was easy to manage, since a man, by referring to 
his list of subjects, always knew the number of the 
publication he wanted. 

It is often difficult, but rarely if ever impossible, 
to find a satisfactory place to hold school aboard 
ship. Aboard carriers the ideal schoolrooms are the 
pilot’s ready rooms and these will often be avail- 
able during peacetime. In the absence of ready 
rooms, messing compartments make good class- 
rooms. During good weather, classes can be effec- 
tively conducted on the weather decks or in large 
gun sponsons. It was found that an improvised 
classroom could be had in the Marine compartment 
by providing portable legs for lower bunks and 
using the bunks as benches, after lowering them 
into position. If a large classroom was required, 
it could be made available by removing complete 
tiers of bunks from the compartment. Only a short 
time was required to remove or replace bunks. 

Visual aids can be used to the same advantage 
aboard ship that they are in other organizations. 
We maintained a library of all visual aids appli- 
cable to shipboard instruction. Such a library 
should be maintained aboard ship in peacetime as 
long as the Post Quartermaster, Marine Barracks, 
Washington. D. C., is able to furnish them. How- 
ever, eveh in peacetime, the Navy will not tolerate 
unnecessary wood aboard ship; so the standard 
wooden frame for visual aids cannot be used. To 
take care of this situation, our gunnery sergeant 
designed a collansible light metal tripod supporting 
a crossbar that held the charts appropriately for 
instruction. This trinod and crosshar was also used 
to sunnort our portable blackboard which. inci- 
dentally. was made of thin sheet metal. 

Another useful classroom aid that will normally 
he found aboard every ship that carries a Marine 
detachment is the opaque projector (Balopticon). 
The projector is especially heloful in teaching 
organization and strength since the Marine Corps 
Schools’ reproduction of tables of organization fits 
the standard projector and can he projected on a 
screen in its entirety. This is much more effective 
than attempting to have an entire class—even a 
small one—look on one copy of the T/O and it is 
an excellent means of teaching men to read the 
T/O efficiently. 

Of course, one of the chief advantages of the 
opaque projector is that it so readily projects illus- 
trations from field manuals and other illustrated 
training publications. It is often more effective 
to draw a small diagram and project it on a screen 
with the Balopticon than to sketch the same illus- 
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Blindfolded marines assemble and disassemble weapons to assure thorough knowledge. 


tration on a blackboard. The projector can also be 
used to study small parts of weapons closely by 
placing the part on the tray provided and project- 
ing its enlarged image on the screen. 


A VALUABLE aid to training is the voice record- 
er. A recorder is carried aboard all carriers for the 
purpose of teaching pilots how to use their voice on 
radio circuits with best results and other ships 
carry them for instructing boatswain’s mates in the 
use of a public-address system. They will record 
from one to 30 minutes.. depending on the type 
machine; and they are excellent aids in teaching 
men to give commands. 

There is little opportunity for a private to drill 
troops. Yet when he becomes a corporal, he is 
expected to be a seasoned DI. The recorder makes 
it possible to teach him without ever actually drill- 
ing troops. The student gives his command. or 
series of commands, into the microphone and then 
plays it back. The instructor points out errors and 
corrects them as the student hears his own com- 
mands being given. 

Every capital ship in the Navy now has an anti- 
aircraft gunnery trainer aboard. This trainer is 
equipped with two 16mm moving picture projec- 
tors and a full-sized screen. In addition to its 
primary mission, the trainer can be used to show 
regular 16mm training film. 

Each ship also carries a 16mm _ projector for 
training purposes and a film strip projector as 
well. In order to be able to utilize these facilities, 
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the Monterey detachment maintained a film library 
consisting of training film, general interest film, and 
film strips. We secured these aids by direct requi- 
sition, by borrowing from Marine Corps Training 
Aid Libraries, and by checking them out from Navy 
Special Devices branches on a “one-cruise” basis. 
These were our most valuable training aids and 
were especially helpful in teaching weapons, par- 
ticularly the 40mm anti-aircraft machine gun. 

The flight deck of a carrier is a great advantage 
to a training program. We used our deck for 
close and extended order drill; pistol, rifle, and 
machine gun firing; calisthenics. combat-condition- 
ing, and even occasionally for an open-air class- 
room. Although the flight deck is an advantage. 
almost as much training can be conducted on the 
fantail of a cruiser or battleship. 

For close order drill training we used the con- 
ventional system of short and frequent drill periods, 
allowing the corporals and sergeants to drill the 
guard as often as possible. 

Practical instruction in extended order drill 
was difficult on the flight deck because of the hesi- 
tancy of men to “hit the deck” with the necessary 
elan. However, it was adequate for teaching ex- 
tended order formations, intervals, and the proper 
methods of changing from one formation to another. 
Naturally, arm and hand signals were taught along 
with extended order drill. 


©EMAPHORE was also treated as a part of this 
instruction and every man and officer was required 
t ohave a practical knowledge of this subject. The 
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A marine detachment holds target practice aboard ship, using the sea as a backstop. 


men usually learned semaphore on their own time, 
but occasionally a Navy signalman was called on 
to instruct. 

Instruction was continued in port and we made 
every effort to find and use target ranges in what- 
ever area we found ourselves. In one instance when 
we were anchored at Espiritu Santo, we constructed 
our own pistol range, complete with bobbing tar- 
gets. We kept a supply of EL targets in our store- 
room and used them on our flight deck pistol range. 
We used the pistol range for firing submachine 
guns too, and later our practice paid off in a high 
percentage of pistol experts and first-class sub- 
machine gunners, when we fired for record on a 
regulation range. 


SINCE it was impractical to install rifle targets on 
board, we devised the scheme of getting rifle prac- 
tice by firing at anti-aircraft target kites that we 
obtained from ComAirPac’s Special Devices Sec- 
tion. This type of firing was popular with the men, 
especially in the case of firing the Browning auto- 
matic rifle. 

Of course, there was the inevitable firing at cans 
tossed over the side. Our shipboard rifle practice 
was not sufficient to make marksmen; so we took 
the detachment ashore at every opportunity to fire 
the range. We found ranges of from five to 50 
targets on almost every island where the Navy 
maintained an operational base. We practice-fired 
on many different ranges and occasionally fired the 
rifle, pistol, and submachinegun for record. 

For training conducted on the flight deck, three 


wrestling mats proved to be the most valuable aid. 
We procured these mats through the ship’s athletic 
officer and they were used for numerous activities. 
When holding machine gun sight-setting exercises, 
we set the guns up in battery on these mats, using 
four model 1919A4 light machine guns that were 
obtained through the Gunnery Department aboard. 
We rigged a 1,000-inch target in the center of the 
flight deck for our use in conducting this training. 
We kept the target stowed in our detachment store- 
room when not in use. 

Before undertaking sight-setting exercises, we 
taught machine gun nomenclature, stripping and 
assembling, and functioning. Our policy on weap- 
ons instruction was to have one of the officers give 
detailed school to noncommissioned officers in 
order to prepare them for instructing the non-rated 
men. Then we would use one of two systems for 
carrying out the instruction. One system was to 
divide the detachment into small groups with an 
NCO instructor to instruct each group. The other 
was to have only one instructor supervise the 
training, using the Marine Corps Schools’ system 
of having each member of the class strip the 
weapon and name the parts, keeping pace with the 
instructor. The latter system was found to be more 
effective. Men were required to be able to disas- 
semble and reassemble the basic weapons blind- 


folded. 


WE used promotion examinations to stimulate in- 
terest in our instruction system. These examina- 
tions always consisted of a 50-question, written 
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A machine gun platoon conducts a drill on 


examination covering the list of subjects contained 
in the instruction folder, and a practical examina- 
tion on close order drill, extended order drill, sema- 
phore, 20 and 40mm antiaircraft machine guns, 
LMG, BAR, M1 rifle, pistol, carbine, and TSMG. 
In order to insure that our noncommissioned off- 
cers “kept up,” we required them to take all the 
promotion examinations regardless of whether they 
were going up for promotion. This was our way 
of insuring that the NCOs always knew more than 
the privates. 


WHEN no vacancies existed for promotion, we 
often gave examinations to check the progress of 
our instraction and kept the results on file for use 
in determining the best qualified men. We never 
“Shanghaied” a man from the organization, and 
transfers always came from the top of the exami- 
nation standings. If a man wanted a transfer, he 
had to know what we considered enough to start 
him off in the FMF. 

Only in instructing classes in field fortification 
were we able to use models. We found this a diffi- 
cult subject to teach aboard ship. However, by 
using models, diagrams, and lectures, we gave our 
personnel a working knowledge of the subject. We 
constructed our own models to scale from materials 
aboard ship. 

We kept the detachment in physical condition 
by regular combat conditioning on the flight deck. 
We were successful in securing an instructor for 
judo, tumbling, and bayonet from the West Coast 
school. He used the wrestling mats for all exer- 
cises where the students had to “hit the deck,” and 
with their help, he managed to keep the organiza- 
tion in good combat condition. 








the flight deck of the carrier Monterey. 


When Marine Corps training bulletins or Army 
training circulars announced a new policy on train- 
ing, we adopted it immediately, trying always to be 
ahead of other ships’ detachments. For example, 
when the bulletin came out reorganizing the Marine 
Corps squad, we immediately began holding classes 
and problems using the new fire team organization. 
We organized the detachment into fire teams for 
all practical purposes, assigning working parties, 
gun watches, bunks, etc., by fire teams instead of 
individually. 

To insure that our detachment was always ready 
to go ashore, or for any other job, we often had 
inspections with full equipment. Occasionally we 
would fall out fully equipped as a machine gun 
platoon; but usually we would fall out as a rifle 
platoon. When the sailors were standing inspection 
in dress blues, we would often be there with field 
marching packs and utility uniforms. On these 
occasions we would require men to have every- 
thing, including toilet paper in their helmets, and 
we checked continually for ways of improving the 
way our gear was stowed in the storeroom and 
armory; so that we could be more efficient in falling 
out on short notice. We felt well rewarded for our 
efforts when finally we were ordered to leave the 
ship and land on Japan with the initial occupa- 
tion forces. 


INNO attempt has been made to list all the subjects 
covered, but something has been said about each 
major training aid an officer may expect to find 
at his disposal when he goes aboard ship that a 
great deal of training can be conducted, and better 
marines made while the detachment at the same 
time carries out its primary duties. END 


A Basic School for Technicians 


With new inventions and changes, the individual technician has gained added importance. 


In the future, he should be efficient and versatile in several fields. 


HEN this officer joined the Marine Corps, 

he was told the rifle platoon leaders of 
World War I had been largely responsible for 
“winning the war.” That was to say that a great 
deal of responsibility and success was determined 
by the decisions of these men. It was expected, 
the old hands said, that the rifle squad leaders of 
World War II would carry most of the responsibili- 
ties which had been placed on the platoon leaders 
in the previous war. 

No doubt there was much truth to these state- 
ments, and, in addition, we have seen the rifle 
squad broken down into smaller groups and greater 
responsibilities placed on the leaders of these 
groups. With advancements in the methods of war- 
fare, it may be that any future emergency will 
place heavy responsibilities on the individual, espe- 
cially the technician. 

The past few years have shown the importance 
of the technician, whose duties were to store, main- 
tain, repair and operate the intricate equipment 
which was so necessary to our success. It was 
necessary for the Marine Corps to establish train- 
ing centers, select men for training, and train 
them on a limited time schedule in order to supply 
the demands for technicians. Those responsible for 
this work are to be highly commended for their 
accomplishments. 

With apparent changes and new imventions, sev- 
eral questions are arising as to the most efficient 
methods of training technicians. Will they be 
trained to be specialists in one field or will they, 
as the riflemen are trained in their field, be capable 
of performing more duties and be qualified to 
service a variety of materiel? Can we train a techni- 
cian to be a specialist on one item and expect him 
to be capable of servicing an improved or different 
replacement item? Can the technicians be trained 
to service items issued by more than one arm of 
the Quartermaster Department? 

If a man is trained to service one item or a 
small group of items, it is apparent that the best 
methods for training call for the memorization of 
the nomenclature of the various parts of the items, 
its malfunctions and corrections and its operational 
limitations. Such training will necessarily fail to 
give a thorough understanding of theory and prin- 
ciples of operation involved and the answers to the 
many questions characterized by the word “why.” 

Inasmuch as the items in current use are much 
more complex than those formerly used and the 
items to be used in the future will, no doubt, 
increase these complexities, it is apparent that 


By Capt Arthur Rose 


training by memorization will be more difficult and 
of limited success. For example, the ordnance 
repair man of a few years back was required to 
be capable of repairing the shoulder weapons then 
in use, machine guns and a few pieces of light 
artillery. The ordnance repair man of today must 
be able to repair items that embody internal com- 
bustion engines, electric motors, electric generating 
units, hydraulic systems, prime movers and com- 
plex gun carriages in addition to the old “stand by” 
weapons. Future qualifications for him and other 
technicians will lie within the ingenuity of our 
inventors and industry. 

Can a man be trained to service a restricted 
group of items by present methods and be expected 
to transfer his mechanical abilities to an item that 
replaces the one for which he was trained to serve? 
If the new item closely resembles the old or is a 
modification of the one formerly used, this will be 
reasonably possible. If these factors are not 
present, addjtional training will be required to 
extend his abilities. 

For example, let us take a technician who has 
received eight weeks of training on a fire control 
director embodying the principles of mechanical 
computation. Should this item be replaced by a 
director embodying electrical computation would 
the technician require an additional eight weeks’ 
training before his abilities could be utilized in 
servicing the new item? Had the original training 
included a four weeks’ training period on basic 
electricity and additional theory could the time 
required for the initial training have been reduced 
to six weeks, and the transfer of abilities toward 
servicing the new item have been accomplished with 
a two or three weeks’ familiarization course? 

A glance at the current T/O will bring to light 
another pertinent question. It will be noted that 
there are many similar items of issue used by the 
various arms. For example, let us take one item 
such as generators. These items are issued by 
ordnance, engineers, signal and to some extent 
by motor transport; all embody the same prin- 
ciples of operation and are similar in design. 

Should technicians for such items be trained 
in separately maintained schools, and, in addition, 
should the items be repaired in separately main- 
tained shops? Would it be more advisable to train 
such technicians under one consolidated training 
program and. if they are to serve a _ restricted 
group of items, require short familiarization courses 
covering such items. 

In the past, required personnel for training has 
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been selected from the current available supply of 
technicians and from recruits on the basis of their 
mechanical aptitudes and civilian experience. 
Future sources for such personnel will be more 
limited to recruits with few qualifications other 
than secondary education. This will necessarily 
change the methods of selection for those to receive 
technical training. Time and funds cannot be 
wasted on those not best fitted for such training. 
Varied aptitude tests and the screening time af- 
forded by a basic technicians’ school should deter- 
mine those to receive further technical training. 

All prospective infantrymen receive the same 
basic training. From among them, men are then 
chosen to be trained as machine gunners, mortar 
men, BAR men, etc. Why not give all prospective 
technicians a basic course embodying basic tech- 
nical subjects before they are assigned to advanced 
technical courses? 

Such basic technical courses would need to be 
standardized both in subjects taught and exami- 
nations given. The individual’s accomplishments 
in this training would determine his qualifications 
for advanced training. 

It has been suggested that such a school be 
placed under one command such as the Com- 


mandant, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico. A 
proposed schedule for such a school might include 
the following: 4 weeks—basic electricity; 4 weeks 
—use of hand tools and shop mathematics; 5 
weeks—welding (including electric and gas weld- 
ing, metallizing and basic metallurgy) ; 3 weeks— 
rigging and field engineering (including wire and 
cable splicing, studies of stresses, strains, leverage, 
etc.). 

Should it be found advisable, such a schedule 
might be interspersed with daily classroom studies 
of survey courses of physics and chemistry. These 
studies might deal with the effects of heat and 
cold, theories pf energy, heat, light, friction, lubri- 
cants, preservatives, actions of corrosive agents, etc. 

It is believed that such a basic school would pro- 
vide the Marine Corps with a better basis from 
which to train technicians. It should aid materially 
in producing better trained technicians and in the 
consolidation of similar duties. It would aid in 
classifying those with mechanical abilities who will 
be in the service only for a short time for further 
training in case of a national emergency or for 
future training with reserve units. The technician 
of the future can be made as efficient in his field 
as the infantryman is in his field. END 





Salute to the Hospital Corps 


NINETY-SEVEN of every 100 men in the Navy 
and Marine Corps who were wounded in World 
War II survived. The adequate provision of whole 
blood. and the shock-preventing blood derivatives 
ranks high among the therapeutic factors resulting 
in such low mortality. But all the blood, and all 
the plasma, and all the albumin in the world would 
have been without value had not properly trained 
personnel been on the scene to administer it. They 
were. 

Casualty evacuation, a joint operation with line 
personnel of ships and aircraft, rapidly and effi- 
ciently completed, contributed largely to the sur- 
vival of our wounded, who soon after injury could 
expect to be safely transported by water or air to 
a rear base hospital, where medical personnel were 
ready and waiting to care for them. Air evacua- 
tion, most dramatic of all transportation, was pio- 
neered on a large scale by Navy medical officers 
and hospital corpsmen attached to the Marine Corps 
air arm, in the early campaigns of the war in the 
South Pacific, when the situation was the darkest. 
That fatalities were so few is to the credit of those 
hardy plane crew-men who came through when the 
going was toughest. 

The base and fleet hospitals, transported from a 
drawing board and a storeroom in the United States 


to a South Pacific jungle, mushroomed up and pro- 
vided the therapeutic and pleasant atmosphere so 
necessary for the man under treatment and his 
convalescence. And then the long established con- 
tinental hospitals and the newly created special 
hospitals in the United States, where the men could 
be returned for plastic repair, prothesis, and re- 
habilitation—all have played their part in eventual 
return to duty or discharge to civilian life of a 
previously unheard of percentage of war wounded, 
able and fit to perform most, if not all, of the ob- 
jectives of living. 

Overshadowing all has been the team work of 
individuals and groups of individuals of the medi- 
cal department in providing the best to be had for 
these who needed the best. And without discount- 
ing one bit the accomplishments of the doctors and 
the nurses and the specialists, it can be said to the 
everlasting credit of the Hospital Corps that the 
maximum of the accomplishment of the medical 
department’s mission was due to them. 

No accomplishment of the medical department 
would have been possible without them, for in every 
activity—research, combat, laboratory, or ward du- 
ties—they were always ready and willing to per- 
form their necessary duties and frequently just a 
little more.—Hospital Corps Quarterly. * 





Ou r Futu re D | S Drill instructors exert a strong influence over 


the career of a marine at his most critical period. 


non-commissioned officers, selected on a Corps-wide basis. 


F RECRUIT training is considered the most im- 

portant period in a marine’s career, the men 
who make it so are the drill instructors. Ask any 
veteran of Parris Island or San Diego. He may not 
tell you that the great Pacific battles were won on 
the drill field, but ask him the question: “What 
single person exerted the greatest influence on 
your Marine Corps career?” Nine times out of 
ten, the answer will be, “My drill instructor.” 

The Marine Corps will never be any better than 
its recruit depot DIs. To these men is entrusted 
the responsibility not only of imparting the mechan- 
ics of soldiering to recruits, but far more impor- 
tant, the duty of making marines. This they accom- 
plish in many ways: by precept, by appearance, by 
example, sometimes by main force. They are the 
keepers of tradition, literally the architects of the 
Corps. “The Marines have a way,” wrote a young- 
ster who fell on Saipan, “of making you much 
more afraid of failing to do your job well than 
of being killed.” His drill instructor, I imagine, 
would have been worth knowing. 

What I am getting at is this: if boot camp is 
beyond argument the critical time of a marine’s 
career, and if equally beyond argument it is the 


Therefore they should be the best 
By LtCol R. D. Heinl, Jr. 


recruit drill instructors who by example and force 
of character make it so—then one of the most im- 
portant steps toward maintaining a really out- 
standing Corps of marines would be to narrow the 
choice of drill instructors to the very cream and 
elite of all our noncommissioned officers, selected 
on a Corps-wide basis. 

In a nutshell, it is proposed that Marine Corps 
Headquarters establish uniform standards designed 
to secure outstanding NCOs for duty as recruit 
drill instructors; that these men serve only for a 
designated tour; that upon successful completion 
of the tour they be given immediate promotion; 
and that they then be sent to the Fleet Marine 
Force for duty. 

The advantages of the foregoing proposition are 
several in number. Above all, it would insure that 
during recruit training, the marine’s most impres- 
sionable, formative period, he would be led and 
taught by the best NCOs of the Corps. Second only 
to this consideration would be its effect upon the 
general caliber of noncommissioned officers. Being 
a drill instructor is a course in leadership. 

If a steady flow of basically above-average NCOs 
were given the opportunities and responsibilities of 











Drill instructors, like those above, guide boots during first days in the Marine Corps. 
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Drill instructor gives a recruit a lesson on proper wearing of newly-acquired clothes. 


this duty, coupled with a reward for compliance 
with its high standards, the Corps would in effect 
have a school for NCOs, the graduates of which 
would continually infuse troop units with vigorous 
junior leaders trained to command, to understand 
men, and to look and act like marines. 

Initial selection of men for drill instructor duty 
should be by Marine Corps Headquarters, which 
might establish an eligibility list, similar to an NCO 
promotion roster, based on the following minimum 
standards: 

(1) Candidates should be of noncommissioned 
rank not higher than sergeant, with at least six 
years service, four years of which must have been 
at sea or in the Fleet Marine Force, to include in 
either case (for the next few years) combat 
experience. 

(2) A general classification test rating not be- 
low Class III, no offenses during current enlist- 
ment, and generally above-average markings, sheuld 
be required. 

(3) Personal attributes of the potential DI 
should of course be carefully screened at the recruit 
depot upon reporting. No matter how wisely the 
standards have been set up, long-range selection of 
men for duty with such exacting personal and 
temperamental requirements will inevitably fail un- 
less it is supplemented by on-the-scene scrutiny, 
tests and interviews. 

During his tour at the recruit depot, which should 
not exceed 18 months, in order to prevent his going 
stale—the DI should be continually observed and 


%, 


coached. His results should be recorded. If it is 
evident that an instructor is consistently turning out 
recruits below general levels, he should immediately 
be “washed out,” needless to say without the pro- 
motion which will award the men who come 
through with successful records. 

The proposition for automatic one-rank promo- 
tion of all drill instructors who have served a full 
tour in good standing requires special justification. 
It has a three-fold purpose. First, when peacetime 
promotion slows back to normal, this opportunity 
will beckon outstanding men as the shortest route 
to advancement and will thus assure the recruit 
depots of willing, extra-hard working DIs, each 
one of whom will have that added output found 
only in men “striking for a rating.” Second, it 
will serve as a tangible reward to compensate for 
the really exacting nature of the drill instructor’s 
work. Finally, by automatically advancing success- 
ful DIs, a uniform all-Marine Corps standard for 
NCO performance is in effect set and continually 
maintained. 

The final operation which rounds off the whole 
cycle is that the graduate drill instructor be im- 
mediately returned to troop duty, preferably with 
the Fleet Marine Force. Newly-promoted, full of 
energy and experience, self-confident as only a 
year and a half on the drill field can make a man, 
he should have attained maximum proficiency in 
the individual art of being an NCO; and if the 
Marine Corps wants better non-commissioned offi- 
cers, this is one way to get them. END 




















Postwar Recruiting The problem of recruiting the Ma- 


rine Corps’ proposed peacetime 100,000 men is given additional importance due to the 


rapid demobilization processes which have b2en instituted. By Capt Frederick T. Finucane 


S THE Marine Corps’ demobilization program 
A continues at an uninterrupted pace, addi- 
tional prominence is being given to the recruiting 
service. To this small group of marines, located in 
almost every large city in the country, falls the 
task of obtaining the young men who are to make 
up the 100,000 men of the proposed postwar 
Marine Corps. 

From the beginning of the demobilization point 
system, the Marine Corps has managed to keep the 
number of points necessary for discharge approxi- 
mately ten points under that of the Army. At the 
same time, we have our commitments to maintain 
divisions in China and Japan, as well as men on 
garrison in the United States and on warships at 
sea. The number of enlistments obtained from the 
draft dwindled to only about 600 in October and 
November of 1945, and, beginning in December, 
we ceased to take men except on a volunteer basis. 

After V-J day, extensive plans were laid in all 
districts for an intensive campaign to secure recruits 
and those plans are now bearing fruit. New sub- 
stations in smaller cities were opened in many 
states. To supplement these, itinerant recruiting 
parties, traveling by train or station wagon, are 
now touring the smaller towns and surrounding 
areas to give full coverage to the whole United 
States. 

When point releases were first inaugurated, there 
seemed to be a rush by all marines to get back 
to the States and become civilians. These men and 
officers were quickly absorbed into jobs. But, 
towards the end of the year, as desirable employ- 
ment and housing became harder to obtain and the 
terms of enlistment grew more attractive, many 
men decided to reenlist and officers endeavored to 
gain regular commissions. This trend was slow at 
first but is increasing each month. Currently, men 
can reenlist retaining their former ranks provided 
they apply within 90 days of their discharge date. 

In December, policy was altered to allow men to 
sign up or ship over for two years. Now a man 
can enlist for a tour of two, three, or four years. 
It might be expected that many applicants would 
elect to avoid the draft by signing up for the 
minimum period. This has not been the case. In 
the Jacksonville, Florida, district more than half 
of the first enlistments have signed for either three 
or four years, indicating that most of these men 
are at least giving serious thought to making the 
Marine Corps their careers. The same is true of 
the enlistees who have the additional attraction 
now of being able to choose practically any station 





Figures released by the Division of Re- 
cruiting reveal that 17,165 men enlisted in 
the Marine Corps between 1 September 1945 
and 28 January 1946. Of this number, 
12,045 were regulars and 5,120 were in- 
ductees. As allotment of draftees to the 
Marine Corps was stopped in December, all 
enlistees from now on will be regulars. Re- 
cruiting figures by the month were: Septem- 
ber, inductees, 4,032, volunteers, 1,954; 
October, inductees, 533, volunteers, 2,037; 
November, inductees, 539, volunteers, 2,043; 
December, inductees, 16, volunteers, 1,989; 
January (up to January 28), volunteers, 
4,022. These figures show that almost as 
many men volunteered for enlistment in 
January, the first month of recruiting since 
the draft of Marine Corps personnel was 
lifted, as were inducted through Selective 
Service in September. The Division of Re- 
cruiting also reported that the Corps had 
59,813 regulars as of December 31, 1945. 











in the United States for their first duty station. 

Naturally, not everyone who wants to join the 
Marines can do so. The same high physical stand- 
ards still exist. This has been the reason for many 
rejections, but the cause of much of our strength. 
Especially in the Southern states where the general 
health level is low, physical rejections are numer- 
ous. Florida has a draft disqualification average of 
54 per cent, which is also the approximate average 
for those who volunteer there. Another limiting 
factor affecting many young men is that married 
applicants cannot be accepted except on reenlist- 
ment within 90 days of discharge, and then the 
men must have held rank in the first five pay grades. 
In general, those applying for enlistment are 21 or 
younger and the vast majority of them are junior 
imprints of those old timers who have brought the 
Corps to its present esteem and reputation. 

The organizations of the recruiting service is 
not only simple but the chain of command is short. 
The majority of its personnel have seen extensive 
combat duty, with 75 per cent of them wearers of 
the Purple Heart. They are carefully selected with 
emphasis placed on their ability to make friends 
in their assigned community. They know that they 
have a definite selling job to do and “only those 
qualified and trained to do that selling” are used. 

Recruiting is under the Personnel Department 
of the Marine Corps with the Division of Recruiting 
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To those who have already 
ordered the “Guide Book 


for Marines” 


THANKS— 


for your advance orders for 


99 


‘Guidebook for Marines”’ as 
well as your understanding 
and cooperation in_ bearing 


with us until your copy is de- 


livered. 


Circumstances over which we 
have no control have unavoid- 
ably delayed delivery and we 
sincerely appreciate your pa- 


tience. 


The 
Gazette 
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as the parent echelon. Below this are the six 
recruiting divisions, with headquarters in Philadel. 
phia, Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, and San 
Francisco. Divisions are directed by a colonel 
assisted by a staff of clerical and publicity person- 
nel and are composed of various districts, generally 
one or more to a state. 

It is the district that does the individual contact 
work in obtaining men. Each one has an officer 
and about a dozen men to staff the substations in 
the various cities of the district, perform clerical 
duties, secure local publicity and radio time, and 
do the actual recruiting. The officer-in-charge of 
the division makes frequent announced or surprise 
inspections and maintains continuity and standards 
in over-all policy. When applicants are procured, 
they are sent to district headquarters where they 
receive a physical examination, an enlistment con- 
tract, and a service record book. They are then 
sent immediately to either Parris Island or San 
Diego for basic training. 

Recruiters are the first group in the Marine 
Corps to return to the use of blues as uniform of 
the day. Since early January, that familiar figure 
of prewar days. the immaculate marine recruiting 
sergeant in his dress blues, is once again a promi- 
nent figure in the towns and cities that he visits. 

The recruiting service is endeavoring to promote 
good will and secure applicants for the Marine 
Corps almost every day in the year. The competi- 
tion, especially from the Army’s $3,150,000 adver- 
tising campaign, is strong. 

Col W. S. Fellers, head of the Division of Recruit- 
ing, has summed up the Marine Corps’ policy in a 
letter to all hands which states, “. . . the Marine 
Corps must continue to muster a maximum force 
capable of taking their places in combat... . It 
is the belief of the Commandant, however, that the 
Marines are sufficiently well known, and have so 
often carried out particularly tough assignments, 
that the American people (men and boys of enlist- 
ment age) will continue to want and insist upon 
the Marines.” 

Current enlistment statistics seem to bear this 
out. In spite of the postwar letdown in the desire 
to enlist, the Marine Corps has raised its enlist- 
ment figures from approximately 1,800 in the entire 
month of September to approximately 2,000 in the 
first fifteen days of January. The initial task of the 
recruiters is to raise our number of regulars from 
68,000 to 100,000. Our second task is to keep it 
at this figure. 

Based on statistics for a 14-year period, 21 per 
cent of all marines failed to ship over at the expira- 
tion of their enlistments. Thus the mission of the 
recruiting service is to provide, by voluntary meth- 
ods, a minimum of 21,000 men per year (entire 
strength of the Marine Corps in 1936-37) in order 
that a peacetime strength of 100,000 enlisted men 


maintained. The need for a maximum 
END 
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effort thus becomes apparent. 
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control is not a distinguishing feature of an amphibious assault. 


and use of supporting fire are more vital. 


UR field manuals explain that the battalion 

is the basic tactical unit of infantry. Further- 
more, it is the smallest tactical unit which has lia- 
ison with all three of the supporting arms, air, 
naval gunfire, and artillery and can thus contro! 
their combined fires. For these reasons, it is logi- 
cal to take the battalion as representative of all 
higher units in any discussion of the technique of 
assault on a fortified position and its special appli- 
cation in an amphibious operation. Even though 
portions of the air and naval gunfire support are 
from the fire plans of higher commanders, the ulti- 
mate controlling agency is the battalion. Com- 
panies, platoons, and squads carry on their attack 
within the broad framework of the fire support 
plan controlled by the battalion and within the 
scheme of maneuver of the battalion. 

The plans for any attack fall logically into two 
categories: the plan of fires and the plan of maneu- 
ver. Each of these, plans in an attack on a forti- 
fied position, must be particularly complete and 
contain exactness of detail. In an amphibious 
operation, the supporting weapons available vary 
with the progress of the assault, and the scheme 
of maneuver for a battalion is extremely restricted 
in most cases. An amphibious operation involving 
an assault on a fortified position includes techniques 
that are more specialized than those normally used 
in land warfare. Both will be examined, with em- 
phasis on the former. 


THE first problem confronting the battalion is 
that personal reconnaisance cannot be made prior 
to the landing as a general rule. Knowledge of the 
objective must be based, therefore, on an exhaustive 
study of available G-2 summaries, aerial photos 
and situation maps. This study will indicate that an 
assault on a fortified position may be necessary; it 
will show the more important targets; it will form 
the basis for an estimate of the situation in the 
battalion zone of action; and it will provide the 
facts from which a scheme of maneuver may be 
constructed. 

This scheme of maneuver should be based upon 
an analysis of the targets in the zone of action and 
the mission assigned to the battalion by regiment. 
Companies are assigned objectives which are de- 
signed to penetrate the enemy’s weakest point. The 
final decision as to what constitutes the weakest 
point is based on a study of enemy installations, 
terrain, and their influence on his plan of defensive 
fires. Thus it is made clear again that the scheme 
of maneuver of a battalion in a landing is limited. 


Personal reconnaissance 


By LtCol Robert E. Cushman, Jr. 


The battalion must move by water directly to and 
over a designated beach. In most cases, it must 
move inland and seek to throw its main weight 
against a weakness deduced from photographs. 
Flanking movements by companies will be rare for 
these elements must clear the beach promptly, 
invariably necessitating a movement straight inland 
by all units for a considerable distance, usually as 
far as the division’s first objective. 


THE second problem to be solved is the utiliza- 
tion of supporting fires. In the early stages of a 
landing operation, artillery will be lacking as 
well as the direct fire weapons of tanks and self- 
propelled artillery. Air and naval gunfire will be 
present in great strength, however. It must be 
noted, though, that the fire plan for these two wea- 
pons are made by the naval attack force acting 
upon the request submitted by the landing force 
and that this plan is designed to further the mission 
of the entire landing force as a whole. This means 
that the air and naval gunfire plan of the battalion 
is almost entirely one of opportunity—fires of op- 
portunity after the battalion lands and targets 
present themselves. Direct fire weapons, bazookas 
and anti-tank grenades, are limited to those organic 
within the battalion. Although their use cannot be 
planned in detail, this contingency is met by decen- 
tralization of weapons to subordinate units for 
the landing. 

The newest techniques, however, do provide direct 
fire for targets in the immediate vicinity of the 
beach by two methods. One is that of placing fire 
support ships in the boat lanes and controlling their 
fire, or that of other ships, from an amphibian 
tractor-borne control party; the second is the use 
of armored amphibian tractors as direct fire wea- 
pons from hull defilade positions in rear of a con- 
trol line restricting them to a zone near the beach. 

In summary, the battalion fire plan in the land- 
ing is characterized by the following factors: (1) 
Artillery, tanks, and self-propelled weapons are not 
available. (2) Air and naval gunfire are available 
in great strength but preparatory fires by these 
weapons are designed to further the main effort of 
the landing force as a whole, not the main effort 
of a particular battalion. Nevertheless,+great reli- 
ance must be placed in these two arms. (3) Or- 
ganic weapons, which will assist a battalion in 
assaulting a fortified position, must be decentral- 
ized for the landing. (4) The fires of all weapons 
must be rapidly laid on targets of opportunity 
rather than fired on a schedule or plan. 
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No scheme of maneuver is possible unless the 
units involved can be controlled; no fire plan, 
particularly one dependent upon targets of oppor- 
tunity, can be adequate unless communications be- 
tween the gun and a spotter or forward observer 
can be maintained and the fires thus controlled. 
In the early days of amphibious operations, this 
meant that fire support was inadequate to push an 
attack and that command had to be relegated to 
squads for hours after a landing because of faulty 
communications. 

Although communications can fail or be knocked 
out, improved equipment and methods of water- 
proofing have lessened this danger. As a conse- 
quence, control of units can be maintained by bat- 
talions during the entire water-borne movement to 
the beach. Likewise, control of naval gunfire has 
been established on the way to the beach and main- 
tained throughout, while air strikes have been 
controlled within 30 minutes of landing. 

These facts are brought out to make it clear 
that decentralized control is not the vital factor 
it once was in a landing. Except for a very short 
time in isolated instances where undestroyed enemy 
fortifications are met at the water’s edge, decentral- 
ized control is not nearly as distinguishing a feature 
of amphibious assault as compared to normal as- 
sault on a fortified position. 


Methods of Attack 


First and foremost in this consideration is that 
reconnaissance is made personally by the battalion 
commander to accurately determine the strong and 
weak points in the enemy defensive position, ave- 
nues of approach into the enemy position, suitable 
objectives, and suitable positions for supporting 
weapons. He can vary the directions of attack of 
his companies to suit the terrain; in short, he can 
prepare a scheme of maneuver. 

Contrast this with the preparation of the plan 
of maneuver for assaulting a fortified beach and it 
is evident that this latter has inherent disadvan- 
tages. These disadvantages can only be overcome 
by prior training of small units in rapid reconnais- 
sance, aggressive maneuvering, and assault tactics 
so that the battalion can move forward through the 
schemes of maneuver of its small elements, thus 
making up for the incompleteness of its own scheme 
of maneuver. 

Likewise, in his fire plan for a normal attack, 
a battalion commander can prepare a very detailed 
schedule of fires against definite targets. He can 
very intelligently and definitely further his main 
effort with these fires. He has available direct fire 
weapons Which are particularly destructive and 
valuable in attacking a fortified position. Since 
these fires are his to plan and control, and since 
he has reconnoitered and located specific targets, 
the battalion commander is not forced to rely upon 
targets of opportunity to provide his fire plan. 
Targets of opportunity now become simply the 
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final bits of information which fills in the plan to 
completeness as the assault progresses. Close-in 
assault weapons such as bazookas, flame throwers, 
and demolitions can also be concentrated and their 
control centralized. This permits them to be used 
to further the main effort. 

Just as in any assault, the battalion commander 
influences the action in an amphibious assault of a 
fortified beach, by the use of his reserves and by 
shifting his supporting fires. It is evident that in 
assaulting a fortified beach the commander’s influ- 
ence is less than normal. He has fewer supporting 
weapons at his disposal to shift and his maneuver 
room is greatly restricted because his reserve is 
restricted to the battalion boat lane while water- 
borne and because his beachhead will be small 
until considerable progress inland has been made. 

From this examination of the assault of a forti- 
fied beach by a battalion, it is possible to deduce 
certain precepts and principles, namely: 

1. The technique of assaulting a fortified posi- 
tion is not fundamentally changed by reason of an 
amphibious character; it is only modified. 

2. These modifications are in the nature of 
restrictions—restricted fire power particularly in 
direct fire weapons, and a restricted scheme of 
maneuver due to lack of on the ground personal 
reconnaissance and planning and a lack of maneu- 
ver room for the reserve—therefore, the task of 
assaulting a fortified position from the water is 
more difficult than on land. 

3. These difficulties are overcome by intensive 
training of small units and by aggressive assault 
on their part. It is further compensated for by a 
decentralization of available organic weapons so 
that these small units can make an aggressive 
assault. 

4. The technique used by smaller units does not 
change either in an amphibious assault, as will be 
shown in more detail later, but is merely modified 
and made more difficult. These smaller units still 
have indirect supporting fire in the form of naval 
gunfire instead of artillery; they have direct fire in 
the form of bazookas instead of tanks. 

5. Finally, it is believed to be a fundamental 
principle that the basic unit to be trained and 
taught to reduce a pillbox should be the squad. 
The success of the battalion is dependent upon 
squad action, particularly in an amphibious assault 
on a fortified position. 

Having discussed the battalion so fully, it will be 
necessary only to touch briefly upon the techniques 
of the company. This is because its function in an 
asault on a fortified position parallels that of the 
battalion. The battalion provides a framework of 
fires and maneuver, and within this framework the 
company constructs its own plans of fire and mane- 
uver. The company, with its mortars, its machine 
guns, and its bazookas, implements the larger fire 
plan of the battalion. Its problems are exactly the 
same as the battalion’s problems but on a smaller 





scale, hence the points drawn from that discussion 
need not be repeated. 

In examining the technique of the squad and the 
platoon, there are several reasons why we lump 
these two units together and separate them from 
the company and battalion. First, below the com- 
pany we find that there are no organic supporting 
weapons; only basic armament of the squad and 
nothing more. Second, and most important, it is 
the squad, or combination of squads which actually 
comes to grips with the enemy. It is the squad or 
platoon which must organize an assault group and 
a support group to carry out the technique of 
assault on a pillbox. The platoon or the squad, in 
most cases the latter, is the unit which destroys the 
pillbox. 

The one notable characteristic of the squad and 
platoon is that they have no supporting weapons. 
This very fact is characteristic of amphibious oper- 
ations, proving again that the squad or platoon 
(which is esentially a combination of three squads) 
is the basic unit in pillbox warfare, particularly in 
an amphibious operation. 


"THE squad has certain special techniques which 
it must learn before it can take part in an amphib- 
ious assault on a fortified beach. First, it must be- 
come proficient in reducing a bunker by its own 
efforts. Second ,it must learn to use the technique 
for assaulting a pillbox as shown in “The Marine 
Ribe Squad in Combat—MSC-3-26.” It must be 
able to divide into an assault group and a support 
group. It must be able to cover its activities by 
small-arms fire, by smoke, by flame and by the 
high explosive of the anti-tank grenade. It must be 
able to breach the pillbox by demolitions under 
cover of these supporting fires. Third, the squad 
must be able to incorporate this technique into the 
technique of assaulting a pillbox when support 
from the baitalion assault platoon is available to 
assist it. This must not differ in important funda- 
mentals from the assault of the squad by itself. 
Fourth, it must also be able to integrate its 
method of assault into that used when supporting 
weapons are available, whether naval gunfire, artil- 
lery, tanks or self-propelled guns. 

In accordance with the tactical principles for 
taking a pillbox, the squad is divided into an as- 
sault group and a support group. Usually one fire 
team makes the assault and the other two form 
the support. Now by the inherent nature of their 
mission each of the two groups will have certain 
weapons to accomplish that mission. Thus the 
assault group will have a certain amount of small- 
arms fire for clpse-in support, but must rely mainly 
upon smoke to conceal its actions, flame in the 
form of incendiary grenades to blind the pillbox 
and cover their close approach, demolitions to 
breach the pillbox, and grenades and bayonets to 
assault it. 

The support group will have small-arms fire with 
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emphasis on automatic weapons in order to drive all 
supporting enemy inside the pillbox and to pin 
them inside; it will have weapons which deliver 
high explosive against the target for shocking 
effect, to further pin down the enemy inside the 
pillbox, to isolate the pillbox from others which 
may be supporting it, and to cover the approach of 
the assault group to close range. It is admittedly 
highly inadvisable for a squad to assault a pillbox 
without any other support than what it carries 
with it, nevertheless, as pointed out, it may, and 
often has, become necessary; it is possible and can 
be done, therefore it must be taught. 

Practice and training having made the squad 
proficient in the above tactical operation, it be- 
comes simple to integrate this system with any 
available supporting weapons or units. The wea- 
pons of other units are classified to aid the support 
group or to aid the assault group. They are then 
worked into their proper relation with the appro- 
priate group of the squad or vice versa. In this 
way, when squads from the assault platoon of the 
battalion are present they join with the assault 
group and their flame throwers and demolitions 
form the nucleus of that group. When rocket 
launchers from company headquarters or the as- 
sault platoon are present, they join the support 
group and deliver high explosives against the ob- 
jective. Finally, when tanks and direct fire assault 
guns are attached, they also become part of the 
support group and add their fire to that of the 
bazookas and the anti-tank grenadiers. In a simi- 
lar way, the new recoiless rifles, if adopted by the 
Corps, can be employed. 

One final point remains to be covered on the 
technique of the squad. It has been pointed out 
that the efficacy of the battalion supporting fires in 
an amphibian operation is primarily dependent 
upon the prompt spotting of targets of opportunity 
and the placing of these fires on those targets. 
Similarly, that maneuver is primarily restricted to 
squads and platoons, and that reconnaissance in 
detail cannot be made except by these small units 
as they hit the beach and proceed inland. 


[T is, therefore, necessary that squad and platoon 
leaders have the highest qualities of leadership; 
they must be aggressive, they must make rapid and 
thorough reconnaissance, they must make rapid and 
sound decisions and press the issue, taking advan- 
tage instantly of any weak spot revealed in the 
enemy position, and they must be prompt in spot- 
ting targets of opportunity and requesting and 
making the maximum use of supporting fires. The 
assault of a fortified beach tests the qualities and 
leadership of junior leaders as does no other mili- 
tary task, and success or failure of entire battalions 
and regiments may sometimes rest on the shoulders 
of one squad or platoon leader who is confronted 
by a pillbox in his zone of action which is sweeping 
several beaches with fire. END 
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Aerodromes 


in Mid-Ocean 











RITISH scientists have found a way of in- 
creasing the natural surface tension of water, 
making it technically possible to build a mid-At- 
lantic aerodrome or a floating cross-channel bridge. 
This latest discovery in engineering-on-water be- 
gan when an inventor’s brain-wave sent him motor- 
cycling at 50 mph along a tarpaulin stretched over 
a river ford. The new discovery has been sponsored 
and developed by the Royal Navy, and brings dra- 
matic dreams within the realms of actuality. 

Ordinary tension will support a needle on the 
water's surface. By putting a flexible synthetic 
surface on the sea, and by increasing the tension 
about 400,000 times, it has been found possible to 
support heavy lorries and aircraft in mid-ocean. 

One practical result of the discovery is the pro- 
duction of man-made “islands’”—composed of hun- 
dreds of hexagonal buoyancy cans—“‘islands” which 
can be built to any shape or length required, and 
which can be easily dismantled, transported and re- 
assembled. 

Another, which has already stood up to the severe 
practical tests of war, is the “Swiss Roll,” a floating 
pier that can be rolled up, carried on board ship 
and later rolled out again from ship to shore. 

This pier is nearly twenty times as light as a 
Bailey bridge of equal length, yet will carry a nine- 
ton truck. 

Inventor of these new devices is R. M. Hamilton 
of London, who served at the beginning of the war 
as a petty officer in the Royal Naval Patrol Service. 
He is an inventor by profession. Cooperating on the 
involved mathematical calculations required was 
Mr. J. S. Herbert, housemaster at Eton College. 

“Further developments from the original discovery 
are being made,” Hamilton said, “but for the time 
being their nature must remain secret.” 

It was in 1941 that Hamilton was turning over 
in his mind the general problem of floating airports 
—when he had his “brain-wave.” 

“I realized the simple truth that if you could in- 
crease the natural tension of water you could sup- 
port weights,” Hamliton said. 

That was where Hamilton’s motorcycle came in. 
He borrowed a length of farm paling and some 
tarpaulin from a local farmer at Farnham, Surrey, 
where he was then staying. He bridged a local 
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ford with them and crossed on his motorcycle. 

As he crossed, the inventor found, as he had ex- 
pected, that he was being supported on the surface 
of the water. He also found that as he went at 
specd he was, so to speak, making a harder surface. 

That was the beginning, but it was not until 
1944 that the first practical result was employed 

the “Swiss Roll” pier, used in the Normandy in- 
vasion. 

In “Swiss Roll”—a_ flexible 
jetty—a tension of 18 to 30 tons is applied to any 
length stretching from ship to beach and the result 
is that a laden truck can be driven ashore in safety 


canvas-and-wood 


over the sea. 

Some 2.700 feet of “Swiss Roll” were in con- 
tinual use at the Mulberry invasion harbor at Av- 
ranches in spite of the appalling weather conditions 
encountered there. 

The Royal Navy’s latest experiments, only re- 
cently concluded, have been with a further develop- 
ment of the same fundamental principle, the “Lily” 
floating airstrip. 

Given its name because of its resemblance to 
a carpet of lily leaves on a pond, “Lily” is a very 
different proposition to “Swiss Roll.” It consists 
of numbers of buoyancy cans with hexagonal sur- 
faces, so linked together that they “give” in a con- 
trolled manner to the motion of the sea from any 
direction, yet remain sufficiently rigid to take the 
weight of a heavy aircraft. 

Whereas in “Swiss Roll” tension is applied ex- 
ternally, “Lily’s” hexagonal surfaces, when linked 
together, create their own tension. 

The Royal Navy’s experimental airstrip is the 

smallest on which practical tests could be under- 
taken, 520 feet long and 60 feet across. On this 
an aircraft, laden to 9,000 pounds, has been landed 
and has taken off again. 
A strip of this size can be assembled by 40 men 
in one hour. At present the cans are only six feet 
across and 30 inches deep, but their size could be 
scaled up to take greatly increased weight. 

The whole surface of “Lily” is flexible so that 
it will not break up, but this flexibility is controlled 
by the use of under-water dampers. The inventor 
claims that, with the latest type dampers, more than 
three tons pressure is required to move the surface 
at all and that “Lily” will remain afloat in waves 
up to 36 feet from crest to crest. 

The dream of Atlantic aerodromes has hitherto 
been unattainable because it has not been possible 
to build large enough storm-proof flat-surface struc- 
tures. Modern transport aircraft would need a car- 
rier or a strip twice the length of the Queen Eliza- 
beth, largest ship in the world. Such a floating 
structure has hitherto been impractical. 

The Navy’s new seadrome can be transported in 
ships and assembled anywhere. With the present 
size buoyancy can, a “Lily” 2500 feet long could 
be transported in three merchant ships.—British 
Information Service. 
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Ambush in China 


(Continued from page 16) 


badly those tasty things we had been used to at 
home (or “Shangri-la” as we called it) such as 
sugar, milk and cigarettes. Our only sugar con 
sisted of a deep-brown, rough substance which 
closely resembled shellac in taste and smell. Milk 
was non-existent, and for cigarettes we smoked 
anything we could get our hands on, mostly vile 
tasting, locally made Chinese brands with flowery 
names such as “Red Horse.” “Red Bridge” and 
“Precious Idea.” There were also some captured 
Jap cigarettes and a few, good, old American ones 
which were rare indeed. 

As time went on, I began to see our situation in 
hetter perspective. In this area called the “pocket.” 
it was the rule of the pistol and the sword. Civil 
law and order existed on the surface only. A 
Chinese possessing a weapon and ammunition was 
in a position decidedly superior to the others, and 
when several such persons grouped together they 
could make their power felt in many ways. 

Chao, our guerrilla commander, had taken advan- 
tage of this situation. While this group had am- 
bushed Jap columns and trucks, their main  pur- 
pose had been to capture arms and increase their 
power among the civilians in the community. By 
this time, Chao was now fairly well installed as 
a petty war lord. ruling by the ancient maxim that 
“Might is right.” Weapons, not manpower, were 
the problem. Every Chinese civilian wanted to join 
our ranks so that he could be on the side which 
shared in the take. 

Our first ambush fitted in with Chao’s ideas and 
worked out rather well. In late February. we 
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selected 300 of the best men for a night ambush 
on a Jap truck convoy to be coupled with demoli- 
tion of a 75-foot wooden bridge. We picked a 
point on the main road where there was a hairpin 
turn, about one-half a mile from the bridge, and 
carefully scouted the area to find only a few Japs 
guarding the bridge. 

After we started out on our 10-mile march to 
the ambush point, we ran smack into a Jap column 
and had our first healthy skirmish, which resulted 
in about 10 lost on both sides. We retired, returned 
two nights later, under ideal conditions—a_ beauti- 
ful moonlight night. After we had set all our 
men in position, we were rewarded with a 40-truck 
Jap convoy, which slowly labored over the road. 
We bazooked the third truck, then gave them every- 
thing we had. It was a pitched battle and I was 
disappointed at our men’s inability to hold fire as 
they had been trained. 

The results were good, however. We destroyed 
14 trucks, killed about 45 Japs, captured 30 rifles. 
six officers’ dispatch cases filled with secret papers. 
and a great mass of other miscellaneous equipment! 
The wooden bridge was destroyed, but in six days 
a Jap labor group rebuilt it out of beams taken 
from houses of a nearby town. 

A month of activity had followed. From a hill 
near Nanyo, I was able to spot a large Jap truck 
dispersal area in which about 300 trucks were 
hidden. I arranged by radio a rendezvous with our 
air base at Chihkiang. Two days later seven B-25s 
appeared. We laid out our panels, so they could 
spot us, gave them an azimuth with estimated dis- 
tance from our position and then talked them in 
on the target by means of our air-ground mike 
while “Chee-chee” ground away on the hand gen- 





Young Chinese seize every opportunity to learn the use of our modern equipment. 
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erator. It was a great thrill to talk with our own 
bombers, and an even greater thrill to have ring- 
side seats when they bombed the dispersal area and 
destroyed about 40 trucks. 

After two more fairly successful ambushes, Chao 
began to back down on me. Now that we were 
strong and had a fairly adequate supply of arms, he 
was no longer interested in wasting equipment on 
killing Japs and blowing up bridges. He was con- 
tent to be the war ford of the area. Every artifice 
and every excuse was used to stall off each ambush 
I would plan. I could no longer restrain myself. 
We began to have words. 

Finally, I took 300 of the best men and went 
out alone with them to carry out another ambush. 
We took several prisoners and on the way back 
located an excellent drop zone for reception of 
supplies to be parachuted to us. 

I returned to our hideout to find the cupboard 
bare. Little Chao, in my absence, had moved off 
with his troops, lock, stock and barrel, taking 
every available bit of equipment! For two days, I 
chased him with my 300 men. Finally I caught up 
with him and we had ‘a showdown which [| shall 
never forget. After four hours of arguing back and 
forth, I settled with him for the return of most 
of the equipment and 500 men. Henceforth, I 
would operate separately in the northern part of 
the “pocket” while he operated in the south. When 
it came to selecting Chinese officers it was a satis- 
faction to see that the best of them wanted to come 
with me. We parted by the road, and that was the 
last I ever saw of the guerrilla chief, Chao SzLing. 

These were some of the events which had taken 
place—some of the things I thought about as we 
waited in our ambush position by the roadside on 
that cold afternoon in late March, 1945. Now, for 





the first time, I was completely on my own. The 
responsibility for the success or failure of this am- 
bush now rested solely on my own shoulders, and 
on the success of this first ambush might depend 
the future confidence of my own men. I had 
undertaken the job in spite of the protests of Foo 
SzLing, my able Chinese senior officer who felt 
that a daylight ambush on the main road was too 
risky—in fact, so risky that it had never been 
tried before. 

We had been crouching in the cold now for over 
an hour, but nothing except the two Jap trucks had 
passed. Foo SzLing and some of the junior Chinese 
officers were growing restless. The men were cold, 
and showed it. Foo SzLing spoke to me: “Captain, 
I advise we turn back. About two miles down the 
road there is a Jap garrison. If they know we are 
here, they may already be circling around in back 
of us by some of the other trails, and be ready to 
cut us off.” 

I replied: “Let’s wait another 15 minutes, Foo.” 
Cold as I was, I hated to give up after all the 
trouble we had gone through to get there. 

I decided to take one more look down the road 
through my binoculars. About a mile or so away, 
a small stretch of the road was visible before it 
disappeared again into the hills. My glasses passed 
over it and just as I was moving on I thought I saw 
something moving in the road. Quickly I swung the 
glasses back and could hardly believe my eyes. 
There, moving down the road toward us, was a 
group of men marching! They were still too far 
away in the distance for me to distinguish how 
many. 

I handed the glasses to Foo and told him that 
we must now change our plans for a truck ambush 
and get ready to lay a personnel ambush. We had 


Enroute to an ambush, these guerrillas take a brief rest by the side of a road. 
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Target practice was an important step in the process of molding guerrilla troops. 


about 15 minutes in which to get ready. Our men 
must be moved down close to the road before the 
Nips rounded the last bend and swung into full 
view. We would let them march right on down 
toward us till they got about 200 feet away from 
a little finger of a hill which extended down to 
the road. Then we would hit with all we had. 

We frantically changed the machine gun posts so 
that we would get a good enfilade fire on the pro- 
posed ambush spot. I became exasperated when 
Foo SzLing refused to order 50 men down to the 
crest of the little finger hill extending over the road 
because he felt it was too dangerous a position. 
It was only after Chee-chee, Owens, Poland and I 
started down for the position that he released 50 
men to join us. 

Now the Japs had rounded the bend and were 
coming down the straight stretch, about 600 yards 
away! For the first time I got a good look at them 
and was amazed. It was an almost unbelievable 
sight! About 100 Japs were marching four abreast 
in perfect formation, with no point, guard or flank 

just as if they were putting on a show for 
Emperor Hirohito himself! Spaced behind them 
at 20-yard intervals were three 75mm horse-drawn 
guns, and three caissons. All the men were 
equipped, however, with rifles or light machine 
guns. 

Meanwhile, we all waited tensely under cover, 
as they gradually drew nearer and nearer. Now 
they had passed through a little cut in the road 
about half way down to us. Our men began to 
sight down their rifles. Through my glasses, I 
could see an officer at the head of the group, his 
Samurai sword swinging by his side. Now, they 
were crossing the little road bridge about 150 


yards away. In the pit of my stomach arose that 
same peculiar feeling which never failed to mate- 
rialize just before the first shot is fired in an 
ambush. Foo SzLing tugged my shoulder and whis- 
pered “Chenzai, Chenzai!” (Now, now!) indicat- 
ing he wanted to give the signal. “Meyo, meyo!” 
(No, no!) we answered. I wanted to wait until 
they were almost on top of us because I knew what 
poor shots the Chinese were. 

Now I could see their faces very clearly and 
hear them singing—about 100 yards away—then 
90—80—I raised my left arm for the signal, at the 
same time leveling my Tommy gun sight on the 
middle of the group. The whistle blew. All hell 
broke loose, with machine gun and small-arms fire 
concentrated on the group. 

On the first burst we dropped about 10 men. 
(A group of 50 well-trained marines would cer- 
tainly have knocked off at least 25 or 30, but I had 
learned what to expect from the Chinese. ) 

This was a well-trained Nip company. As we 
opened fire, they dashed almost simultaneously for 
the ditch on the other side of the road, and were 
out of sight. Soon all six horses dragging the 
heavy guns and caissons were toppled over, and 
were no longer any live tarkets to shoot at. 

The live Japs were now hiding in the ditch and 
waiting us out. This was smart tactics on their part. 
Though there was nothing to fire at, our men con- 
tinued literally to pour automatic fire in the gen- 
eral direction of the ditch. I will never be able to 
understand what happens to a Chinese soldier, once 
firing has started. No matter how many engage- 
ments he has been in, or how much experience he 
has, he seems to go hog-wild on automatic fire and 
acts like a rookie all over again. No amount of 
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training seems capable of changing that. Once 
again | became furious as I watched them wasting 
precious lead, hitting nothing, and disregarding 
our signal to cease fire. 

There was only one effective way to clean out 
the Japs in the ditch before reinforcements arrived, 
and that was to get a couple of machine guns 
across to a house on the other side of the road, 
where they would have almost unobstructed fire 
down the ditch. I rushed two squads over. We 
lost three men in getting them there, but soon 
they paid dividends as they opened up on the 
ditch and knocked off another 30 or 40 Japs in a 
few minutes. By carefully watching for someone 
to move up out of the ditch, I was able to score 
two hits, and saw one of my targets splash back 
into the rice paddy. 

Meanwhile, my men were getting completely out 
of hand. I had given the order that no bazookas 
were to be used because there was no target. Just 
then I heard a “Whoompf” followed a few seconds 
later by an explosion and saw a cascade rise from 
one of the rice paddies. Then another, and still 
another. Soon I got the story. One of the bazooka 
crew, in typical Chinese style, became excited and 
decided he had to get in on this. No sooner had 
he fired his bazooka than the other bazooka teams, 
thinking the order had been given to fire bazookas, 
opened up! This was typical of the problems we 
ran into every day with the Chinese. 

Another example. In the midst of the firing, | 
noticed one of the machine gunners training his 
gun at what appeared to be an off-angle. I crawled 
up in back of him to find him aiming his Bren gun 
very seriously at a water buffalo down in one of 
the paddies, and splashing bullets all around it! 
Due to his poor eyesight he had mistaken the 
water buffalo for a Jap! 

There probably were not more than 20 Japs 
left now out of the original 100, and most of these 
were huddled under the little bridge for cover. 
They popped out a hat on the end of a bayonet, 
the signal for surrender. I ordered “Cease fire!” 
blown, but could not quiet all our troops. Finally, 
realizing that time was passing (it was now almost 
25 minutes since we had opened fire) and that Jap 
reinforcements might be brought up, I ordered the 
group nearest the road to scramble down to the 
ditch, and try to clean out the remaining Jap pocket 
with hand grenades. About 30 men got down into 
the ditch. 

Soon we had grandstand seats to a running hand 
grenade battle between our men in one ditch and 
the Japs in the other. Here again I saw a touch 


of Chinese psychology which is almost unfathom- 
able. In the midst of this last ditch fight, with 
builets still whistling and grenades bursting, four 
or five of our men, attracted by the prospective loot, 
scrambled up onto the road and started stripping 
Jap bodies! 

In a few minutes, the coast was clear for every- 
one to go down onto the road. The few remaining 
Japs either got away or were wiped out. 

A ghastly sight awaited me—bodies lying all over 
the water-filled rice paddies and ditch on the other 
side of the road. Quickly the men went to work 
and spiked the gun barrels and breeches with hand 
grenades, 

A few minutes later, a barrage of small knee- 
mortar fire suddenly descended on us. Nip rein- 
forcements had arrived and were bracketing us! We 
quickly scrambled off the road and up the hill 
toward our escape route, leaving two machine gun 
posts to cover us. 

Within two hours, we had returned to a safe 
point in the hills, about four miles from the road. 
We knew that the Japs probably would not chase us 
this far but just in case they tried, we rigged up a 
few booby-traps and set out a few ambush patrols 
at critical points. 

It was a successful ambush, for a Chinese one. 
We had killed about 80 Japs, captured over 50 
rifles, several machine guns and miscellaneous 
equipment (including one captain’s Samurai sword, 
which I appropriated) and had taken two prison- 
ers. We had lost seven men and had four more 
wounded. 

By ordinary standards of guerrilla warfare, how- 
ever, these Chinese were a pretty poor lot. I could 
not help contrasting them with Serbian guerrillas, 
with whom I had fought in 1943 and 1944. In 
Serbia there had been a strong sense of patriotism 
and duty which permeated all and gave rise to a 
fervent esprit de corps. Here in China, individual 
bravery was the exception rather than the rule. 

The Chinese, as contrasted to the Serbs, were 
poor soldiers who could not seem to learn how to 
handle their weapons or themselves properly in a 
fight. This was due in part to the diseased condi- 
tion of the men (trachoma and scabies were highly 
prevalent) who survived in spite of an almost unbe- 
lievably meager ration. There was something about 
the Chinese temperament in battle which seemed 
to me to make them poor soldiers. They became 
excitable and would never control their fire. They 
aimed and fire badly. Fifty marines could have 
easily done a better job than the 300 Chinese 
guerrillas with us on this ambush. END 





The Navy has developed an exclusively jet-propelled fighter for carrier op- 


erations. 


miles per hour and its service ceiling is well in excess of seven miles. 
high speed, it has a carried landing gait. 


Designated as the FD-1, Phantom, its top speed is in excess of 500 


Despite its 
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Jack Of All Missions 





HE Landing Vehicle Tracked, as it is officially 

marked, is singular in its ability to debark the 
infantry or high priority cargo not necessarily on 
the water’s edge or beach proper but anywhere that 
the tactical situation demands—roads, bridges, 
streams, and swamps notwithstanding. 

This rather odd craft, propelled both afloat and 
ashore by a tank track fitted with small paddles or 
grousers, has eliminated the laborious and usually 
dangerous work of unloading cargo at the water’s 
edge as is the case with landing boats. It has 
obviated the requirement of piers, transfer of cargo 
to trucks, availability of roads and bridges; and 
has ignored the obstacles of slope and swamp. 

The LVT, like most naval craft employed in 
amphibious warfare of World War II, was born of 
necessity. Oddly enough, however, this unique 
craft was born of the mother of Mercy rather than 
the father Mars. In the middle 30s, after several 
especially disastrous hurricanes in South Florida, 
it was recognized that many lives could have been 
saved from the impenetrable reaches of the Ever- 
glades region if there were in existence some ma- 
chine capable of negotiating the swamps. Into this 
breach stepped Donald Roebling who began experi- 
ments in his own shop on such a vehicle. Con- 
structed of all aluminum in order to keep weight to 
a minimum and hence reduce the pounds per 
square inch ground pressure, the craft “floated” 
over vast swamplands but also kept up a reasonable 
speed of some 10 knots in water. 


TWO of these first models were turned over to the 
naval air stations at Opa Locka (Miami), Fla., and 
Corpus Christi, Texas, the third was retained by 
Mr. Roebling for local rescue use. The first two 
have served with an astounding record of rescues 
of not only hundreds of pilots downed in the other- 
wise unapproachable badlands of these navai air 
training areas, but of the very planes themselves. 
To conquer these morasses, the amphibian tractors 
of that date (circa 1941), were equipped with first- 
aid devices, two-way radio, salvage mechanisms, and 
every variety of personnel and material saving de- 
vice possible to install. They were kept in a ready 
condition at all times mounted on fast trailer beds 
drawn by powerful prime movers. At the call of 
distress, this auxiliary unit would haul the “Alliga- 
tor” as far as possible in its approach to the 
downed pilot and plane and debark it on its 
amphibious mission. 

In 1940, the Marine Corps recognized the possi- 
ble value of such a craft as ideally suitable to the 
generic naval-military concepts of that organization. 
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Upon approaching Mr. Roebling with the prospect 
of employing this invention as a machine of war, 
the Marine Corps met with initial ebjection but 
obtained rights to the machine and turned it over 
to the Bureau of Ships for development. 

The first tests of the Alligator were effected by 
the Fleet Marine Force on winter maneuvers in 
1940, on the island of Culebra, Puerto Rico, and 
later at Virginia Beach, Va. The results were so 
gratifying that the Marine Corps immediately be- 
gan study of certain design and_ engineering 
changes which would adapt the craft to military 
use. A contract was let to the Food Machinery 
Corporation at Dunedin, Fla.. very near to Mr. 
Roebling’s Clearwater establishment, for the manu- 
facture of the first few amphibian tractors. 

Without the men to operate them, the Alligators 
would be just so much steel and fiber, so the 
Marine Corps, in May 1941, established the Am- 
phibian Tractor Detachment at Dunedin, Fla., for 
the technical and operational training of the men 
who were soon to compose the nucleus of the many 
amphibian tractor battalions, and soon to ride 
roughshod over the coral reefs of the Pacific to the 
utter amazement of the boat-minded Japanese. 
Trainees arrived from the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and even the Royal Netherlands Marines. So 
great was the press of training that another such 
establishment was initiated at the boat basin of 
Camp Pendleton. Calif.. under the aegis of the 
Marine Corps and Navy. 

From this time on, the growth of the LVTs was 
a phenomenon quantitatively, qualitatively, and tac- 
tically. Contracts were let on huge scales to the 
Food Machinery Corporation which soon found 
itself so overtaxed that it was necessary to employ 
three entire plants for this production, at such 
scattered locales as Lakeland, Fla., and Riverside 
and San Jose, Calif. 

Demands for output were so great that it soon 
became necessary to contract to such concerns as 
St. Louis Car and Foundry, Graham-Paige, and the 
Borg-Warner Division of General Motors. These, 
in turn, further subcontracted to small producers 
for prefabricated parts or assemblies to a point 
where the basic producers were operating assembly 
lines. In 1944, LVTs had been turned out to a total 
well up in the five digit bracket. 

The development of these craft was very inter- 
esting in that any person involved started nearly 
from scratch. There were no official “experts,” 
little research data, and practically no “know how.” 
Problems of water cavitation and resistance, r.p.m. 
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HE First Experimental Guided Missiles 

Group has been activated by the AAF, 
under the command of Col Harvey T. Alness, 
former commander of the Seventh Bomb 
Group in India. 


The present organization table of this group 
calls for a headquarters squadron, an air-to- 
ground squadron and a service squadron and 
provisions have been made to include ground- 
to-air and ground-to-ground squadrons at a 
later date. 


The group will be charged with developing 
tactical and combat uses of guided missiles. 
The six objectives to be attained by the group 
are: Development of techniques and tactics, 
testing, development of training requirements 
and standards, training of individuals, de- 
velopment of personnel and organizational re- 





U. 8. Studies Guided Missiles 


quirements and demonstrations of the guided 
missiles. 

Although the only guided missiles used by 
Americans are of the air-to-ground types, ex- 
tensive plans have been made for the devel- 
opment of other original types, including 
ground-to-air and ground-to-ground. 

As yet the only guided missile used in com- 
bat is the “Azon” bomb, guided by radio sig- 
nals from the plane from which it was 
dropped. Other guided missiles are the “Ra- 
zon” bomb, controllable in both azimuth and 
range, the “Felix,” a bomb attracted to heat, 
and the “Roc,” a standard 1,000 pound bomb 
equipped with television to scan the target 
and relay vital information back to the air- 
craft. There are several other guided missile 
projects which are, as yet, only in blue-print 
form.—Army-Navy Journal. * 








vs. speed on land and water, and the usual mass of 
technical data necessary for effective construction 
were items to be evolved and developed to the peak 
of efficient combinations by a constant compromise 
with weight, dimensions, and ground pressure limits 
imposed by tactical and combat shipping require 
ments. 

No less important establishments than the Cade- 
rock Model Basin and the California University of 
Technology enlisted their best brains in the solu- 
tion of this design problem. Research, development, 
and test units were established at the Engineering 
Experimental Station at Annapolis, the Amphibian 
Tractor Detachment at Dunedin, and the Joint 
Army-Navy Experimental Test unit at the Amphibi- 
ous Mental and Testing Board Training Base, Fort 
Pierce, Fla., while specially established testing 
grounds were set up at Camp Pendleton, Calif., by 
the Marine Corps. 

Various discoveries, inventions, improvements, 
and ideas began pouring in at a rate as astounding 
as the characteristics of the data. A captured 
Japanese tank with jettisonable pontoons produced 
some ideas; a “mud buggy” invented for a large 
oil company in prospecting for oil deposits in the 
swamps of Louisiana added more information, 
while various “hams” and trained scientists contri- 
buted the rest, all working at a fever heat to turn 
out a service-designed combat craft to replace the 
reliable but vulnerable Alligator. 

The basic concept of the Marine Corps for the 
use of these vehicles was a carrier for “hot cargo” 
over reefs and navigational hazards, in order to 


render an immediate initial resupply to the first 
assault waves prior to the time that piers or float- 
ing pontoon causeways could be established for 
handling small boat cargo. 

After the first such tactical use of the LVTs at 
Guadalcanal, it was perceived that the employment 
of these craft as carriers of the assault troops 
against coral-fringed islands was not only the sole 
efficacious means of such transportation available 
but also a ruse which made it mandatory for the 
enemy to defend every foot of beach front of his 
defensive territory, since it could not be accurately 
estimated that an attack would necessarily approach 
through the normal boat channels. The effect of 
this was the spreading of these defenses to a dan- 
gerously thin depth. 

After depositing these assault waves of infantry 
at such locations on the target as directed, the 
LVTs normal mission included a series of return 
round trips with more supporting troops which were 
usually transferred from small boats at the “trans- 
fer line,” well in toward the shore from the trans- 
port area. This device saved unnecessarily long 
water runs for the relatively slow amphibian trac- 
tors while water-borne (about 5 to 6 knots). 

After the establishment of front lines of attack 
inland, the amph-tracs reverted to their originally 
conceived role of transporting the “hot cargo” to 
the troops that they had landed. When subse- 
quently the larger amphibious craft such as LSTs, 
etc., were able to beach, the LVTs then took up the 
mission of hauling cargo directly to the front lines 
to which roads and bridges had normally been ren- 
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dered useless to wheeled traffic, or did not exist 
at all. 

Since the LVT was a “craft,” and would float, it 
was a naval responsibility and was put under the 
Bureau of Ships for control of production, develop- 
ment, tests, and distribution to the various using 
arms of both this country and various other of the 
United Nations. The first production models went 
to the Marine Corps, the pioneers of the craft, for 
use at Guadalcanal. Distribution to this arm was 
given priority for some time till the Army recog- 
nized the fact that since they would have to train 
amphibious assault units tantamount to the Marine 
Corps for landings, such a craft would be necessary 
both in the European and Pacific Theaters of Oper- 
ations. The Navy used many of the LVTs as did 
the Army Air Corps, for air rescue missions, as 
aforementioned. 

The personnel for the hastily organized LVT 
units were originally drafted from groups of men 
with specification serial numbers which might have 
some basic value in relation to the particular tech- 
nical work required. Motor transport, tank, engi- 
neer, and communication personnel were the most 
adaptable to this program. As the courses of 
training progressed, however, fresh untrained men 
were put through these schools’ courses, all selected 
on a criterion, quite high, based on their General 
Classification and Mechanical Aptitude tests 
ratings. 

A word about the “Armored Amphibian Trac- 
tors,” popularly but erroneously referred to as 


“Amphibian Tanks.” These vehicles, always desig- 
nated as “LVT(A),” followed by the modification 
or model number, were heavily armed but not as 
heavily armored as tanks. The first type as above 
indicated was equipped with a 37mm gun, later 
gyroscopically controlled; .50 and .30 machine guns 
mounted in various ways; some for anti-aircraft 
work perched atop an open turret, some behind 
splinter shields and some on a ball and socket 
swivel operated from within the craft proper. 

S.0.P. employed these craft in the very first as- 
sault wave to ‘hit the beach” ahead of the regular 
LVTs carrying the troops, in order to effect a heavy 
fire power against the beach defenses during that 
very tense and critical stage of an amphibious 
landing when all other firing, rocketing, and bomb- 
ing has of necessity been lifted. That these craft 
paid their way in our revised concept of landing 
operations cannot be denied. The 75mm howitzer 
which poked its snub nose out of its 3-inch armored 
turret plus the murderous automatic fire of these 
crafe literally filled a hitherto unfillable gap. 

As if never forgetting its birthright, one of the 
most outstanding uses of the amphibian during 
battles was constant supplying of food, water, medi- 
cal supplies, and clothing to the front-line troops 
and returning cargoes of wounded men to the 
prompt attention of the medical collecting points 
and field hospitals. Several LVTs were detailed to 
be rigged as emergency field operating rooms for 
cases of utmost urgency.—U. S. Naval Institute 
Proceedings. * 


The Story of the Machine Gun 





TRANGELY enough, the American who _ in- 

vented the first practical machine gun, like the 
inventor of dynamite, hated war and hoped his 
invention would bring an end to all wars. 

That man was Dr. Richard Jordan Gatling, 
born 18 Sept., 1818. Unfortunately, the doctor’s 
dream, born of the horrors he witnessed on Civil 
War battlefields, was not to be realized. He envi- 
sioned a world held from war through terror of his 
death-dealing, rapid-fire gun. Instead, the machine 
gun became just another instrument for dealing 
out mass death. But, as with every development of 
war, a counter-measure was found—in this instance 
the tank, which broke the stalemate of trench 
warfare of 1916-18. 

Gatling patented his invention in 1862 and of- 
fered it to the Federal government, but it was 
viewed with suspicion. Undiscouraged even by a 
fire which destroyed his experimental work, Gatling 
hired men to take the weapons out on Civil War 
battlefields and demonstrate their use to skeptical 
military men. In the closing years of the war, 
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General Butler used the gun against Confederate 
infantry in an engagement along the James River 
in Virginia. An improved model of Gatling’s orig- 
inal design was adopted as the standard machine 
gun of the United States Army in the early 1870s. 

While Gatling was working on his weapon, the 
mitrailleuse, another form of machine gun, was 
being developed in Brussels, Belgium. This clumsy 
weapon was used by the French in the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870 with very poor results. The 
Prussians, who had only a few machine guns of 
their own, were greatly impressed by the possibili- 
ties of automatic weapons, but discarded the mitrail- 
leuse for the Palmcrantz-Nordenfeld and _ several 
other models. 

Chronologically, the Gardner, invented by an 
American, followed the Gatling gun. Gardner was 
years ahead of his time in the design of the tripod 
stand and the lightness of his weapon, which was 
widely copied by European arms manufacturers. 
The Lowell, a short-lived type, followed the Gard- 
ner. In 1885, Hiram Maxim displayed his machine 
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Dr. Richard Gatling hoped his rapid fire weapon would be the instrument to end war. 


gun, which was followed by the Hotchkiss, 

The Maxim introduced several revolutionary 
features to the automatic-weapon field. The action, 
for the first time, was complete automatic. The 
gunner merely pulled the trigger; the weapon fired, 
recoiled, ejected the spent round, reloaded—and 
repeated the performance as long as the ammuni- 
tion was fed. 

Another feature of the Maxim was the single 
barrel. A water jacket completely surrounded this 
one barrel and cooled it. Combined with these de- 
velopments was a new type feed. All feeds previous 
to the Maxim had depended upon gravity, but 
this weapon took it shelis from a canvas belt which 
ran through the action from a box. This combina- 
tion of water cooling and belt feeding increased the 
sustained rate of fire. The Maxim was the fore- 
runner of modern automatic weapons. 

Closely following the Maxim, John M. Browning 
developed the Colt Browning automatic gun, which 
was adopted by both the Army and Navy and was 
used extensively during the Spanish-American War. 
The Browning was an air-cooled weapon. It used 
the gas of an exploding cartridge, which was di- 
verted through a small port in the barrel, to drive 
a piston sliding in a cylinder attached below and 
parallel to the barrel. This, in turn, actuated the 
operating mechanism. This American weapon also 
was used by most of the European nations. 

In 1906, the Schwarzlose machine gun, manufac- 
tured in Austria, was hailed as an innovation in 
automatic arms. It was modeled after the Maxim 
gun. but was greatly simplified. 

The Lewis gun, invented by an American Army 
officer, was adopted by Great Britain as one of its 
standard machine guns in 1909. Improved models 


are still in use today. One of the first light machine 
guns, the early Lewis weighed 25% pounds and 
could be fired from the shoulder. A 49-round maga- 
zine fed the weapon, which had as one of its out- 
standing features a type of “forced draft” cooling 
of the barrel. The Vickers machine gun and the 
Bren gun are also used by the British Army. 

Paralleling the Lewis gun was the Madsen, in- 
vented in Denmark, weighing only 15 pounds. This 
weapon was seriously considered for use by the 
American Army in the 1920s. 

During the years preceding America’s entry into 
the First World War, it became increasingly appar- 





Editor's Note 


Since the original appearance of this 
article in Popular Science Monthly, the 
editors of that publication have received a 
number of letters protesting certain facts. 
Excerpts from these letters read: “The 
Colt Browning machine gun employed a 
piston mounted at the end of a swinging 
operating arm or lever and not a piston 
sliding in a cylinder attached below and 
parallel to the barrel. . . . The Nambu is 
6.5 mm in caliber and not 7.7 mm as 
stated. It is fed through a hopper on the 
left side into which six five-shot rifle clips 
are placed... .” 

The DIGEST is reprinting this article as 
a brief and interesting history of the ma- 
chine gun and does not intend to have it 
serve as a text for automatic weapons. 
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ent that the United States needed automatic weap 
ons of its own design. The line of Browning auto- 
matics was the answer. The Browning automatic, 
or BAR, was similar to the Madsen but has proved 
superior. The second of this family was the Brown- 
ing water-cooled machine gun, which was the stand- 
ard heavy machine gun of this country in World 
War I, as it still is today. 


The M1919A4 was the fourth of the series. A 
heavy barrel, surrounded by a ventilated jacket, 
dissipates heat fast enough to fire comparatively 
long bursts without burning out the riflings. How- 
ever, it cannot fire for as long periods as can the 
water-cooled models. 

The Browning .50-caliber machine gun completed 
the balanced automatic-weapons group. This long- 
range, heavy-hitting weapon helps to make Amer- 
ica’s warplanes among the most heavily armed in 
the world. Other models with longer barrels are 
mounted on trucks and half-tracks to battle enemy 
tircraft attempting to strafe motor columns and 
heachheads. Water-cooled models hurl luminous 
streams of tracers from anti-aircraft mounts on 
ships at dive-bombing pilots. 


These are by no means all the automatic weap- 


ons in America’s bag of fighting weapons, but they 
are the basic types. 

“he Japanese have developed a complete line of 
autumatic weapons. They are named after their 
inventor, Nambu—who, incidentally, picked up 
some of his ideas from foreign arms. Many of the 
weapons used by the Nips were captured at Singa- 
pere, Hongkong and Manila, and the weapons of 
almost every nation have been found on Pacific 
hattlefields. For lightness and efficiency in jungle 
areas, the Japanese weapons are considered good, 
but in obtaining this lightness the Japs sacrificed 
hitting power. They began a late changeover in 
their weapons from the .256 caliber to .303, which 
is slightly larger than the American .30 caliber. 

Development of the machine gun has faced cer- 
tain limitations. These are primarily cooling and 
ammunition supply. The water-cooled barrel and 
the air-cooled barrel are at present the only 
answers to the problem of overheating. 

The trend in automatic arms is toward lightness 
and mobility. The earlier weapons strongly resem- 
bled the cumbersome artillery of the time, while 
today’s machine guns are streamlined and light 
enough for both jungle and mountain warfare.— 
Popular Science Monthly. * 





Radar Contact With the Moon 


ARLY in January, Signal Corps scien- 
E tists at the Evans Signal Laboratory suc- 
ceeded in making radar contact with the 
moon. Radar pulses were projected from Bel- 
mar, N. J., to the moon, a distance of about 
238,000 miles, and the returning echoes were 
unmistakably identified. 

This was the first time that it was learned 
with certainty that radio waves sent out from 
the earth can penetrate the electrically 
charged ionosphere which encircles the earth, 
the celestial void, and whatever form of at- 
mosphere that may surround the moon. It 
was the longest verified signal ever sent by 
man. 

From the military point of view, these ex- 
periments have important potentialities, many 
of which remain to be explored. Of immedi- 
ate significance is the knowledge that radio 
waves in the very-high-frequency band have 
range possibilities heretofore unrealized. 

With a peak power of 50 kilowatts for a 
'%-second pulse, these waves traveled nearly 
500,000 miles with sufficient power to give 
definite responses on the radar indicating 





equipment. This would lead to the belief that 
greater power and more effective equipment 
will develop even longer ranges. 

The demonstration that waves of the proper 
frequency and power can pass through the 
ionosphere opens up possibilities for the re- 
mote control of rockets, missiles, and even 
larger devices, not only through the strato- 
sphere, but in all strata of the ionosphere, and 
beyond. 


The knowledge gained from these experi- 
ments is expected to add to the science of 
meteorology as well as to radio propagation 
forecasting. New data will probably be de- 
veloped relating to the effect on very high fre- 
quency radio waves of contact with the iono- 
sphere at different angles. 


The experiments are being continued with 
further modifications ef the radar equipment 
for the purpose of possibly tracking the moon 
throughout its course with equipment em- 
ploying even higher frequencies than those 
used in the initial tests—Army-Navy Jour- 
nal, 
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Our Fighting 
Plywood 








by Robert Turner 


LYWOOD was the Cinderella of the war. 

Recognized by most of us as material for 
kitchen cabinets, chicken coops and furniture, its 
inherent properties and versatility won it countless 
vital war jobs on both the production and fighting 
fronts. Although such widespread use is new, in- 
dustrially it is not a newcomer. The tombs of the 
pharaohs have yielded specimens of plywood furni- 
ture made 1,500 years before the birth of Christ. 

Today when the world is conservation conscious, 
plywood’s full use of the wood content of a log is 
highly appreciated. The log that gees into ship 
decking may be taken as an example. In the old 
type of decking only about 15 to 20 per cent of the 
content of the log was actually converted into 
planks. Whereas, if that same log is converted into 
plywood more than 95 per cent is recovered. The 
same log will cover six times the area. 

One of the most dramatic of the plywood strik- 
ing weapons of the war was the engineer’s storm 
boat used to throw a spearhead of assault troops 
across a river or a lake. Propelled by an outboard 
motor, it could carry a team of eight riflemen. Its 
defense was speed and evasive action. Up to 40 
marines could be set ashore from another assault 
boat so light that it could land in three feet 
of water. 

Streams were bridged with plywood treadways 
mounted on plywood half-boats. The troops that 
crossed this bridge may have worn a packboard of 
plywood to facilitate the carrying of awkward or 
irregularly shaped loads. 

In the air, plywood has taken its place with 
other aircraft materials. Thousands of pilots were 
trained in plywood planes. The first plywood 
trainer adopted by the Navy was the N2T-1. It is 
estimated that planes of this type can be produced 
in about half the time required for a comparable 
metal plane and at a vast saving of materials. An- 
other feature is that with plywood construction 
there are no welds or rivets to create airflow 
disturbances. 

Plywood was used in various quantities in many 
types of aircraft, but none ig more truly a forest 
product than the famed Mosquito, which structur- 
ally, with the exception of the ailerons is all wood. 
The Mosquito is assembled with both glue and 
screws and is fabricated entirely by hand. The 
fighter, bomber, and fighter-bomber are all one and 
the same ship. differently equipped. The design 
was so successful that the speed was actually 25 
to 30 miles per hour in excess of estimates. 
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Plywood spare tank is dropped when empty. 


The AAF’s all-wood fighter was the Bell XP-77. 
It was the answer to whether a ship weighing less 
than 4,000 pounds could have a speed in excess of 
400 miles per hour. No construction employed in 
the wood parts of this ship is beyond the scope 
of a shop equipped to make molded plywood struc- 
tures with thermal-setting ‘resin glues. 

Also of plywood were the auxiliary fuel tanks 
which could be jettisoned to lighten ship and de- 
crease wind resistance after the fuel loads had been 
expended. An egg-shaped model attached to the 
belly of a Corsair by bomb shackles could be 
dropped by the pilot just as a bomb is released. 
It required a minimum of materials and weighed 
less than a metal tank of the same capacity. 

Gliders that could carry more than 30 men, or 
even trucks and artillery, were made with plywood 
wings. Cargo planes could land a sectional radio 
mast from 50 to 75 feet high made of tubular ply- 
wood which could be erected by a crew of three 
men in 30 minutes. 

The most spectacular and widely known ply- 
wood weapon at sea was the PT boat which 
harassed the “Tokyo Express.” As much as 3,000 
square feet of plywood went into each of these 
craft. Eighty-foot panels were produced in a single 


‘piece for the hulls. Decking and gun turrets were 


also made of the same material. 

Many patrol boats were built of plywood and 
plywood aircraft-rescue and crash boats which 
ranged in length from 29 to 60 feet followed the 
air operations. Racing at speed in excess of 50 
miles per hour, they picked up ditched flyers and 
evacuated wounded from shore positions. Some of 
the larger craft were equipped to salvage the 
aircraft. 

The ski troops that served in the mountains were 
equipped with plywood skis, and they had sled- 
toboggans of laminated plywood for the trans- 
portation of wounded and weapons.—The Military 


Engineer. * 
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The Nuremberg Novelty 





S THE war criminal trials at Nuremberg pro- 
A gress, laymen may wonder what legal theory 
underlies the process, and why the court is trying 
the cases. 

The Moscow declaration of 1943 stated that the 
criminals would be punished by a joint decision of 
the governments of the Allies. Some people read 
into this statement that the men would be sum- 
marily dealt with on capture without recourse to 
trial because they had already been deemed guilty 
by the various governments that had ordered their 
capture. Precedent for such a move could be found 
in the exile of Napoleon. He was made subject to 
“public vengeance” and sent to St. Helena without 
trial. 

The novelty of the tribunal of the four great 
powers arises in the fact that the court is an instru- 
ment of policy rather than of justice as there is 
no doubt in anyone’s mind that the court will find 
each defendant guilty of the crimes with which he 
is charged, for the men are self-convicted by their 
public bragging of the crimes before Germany 
was hopelessly beaten. 

Respect for the tribunal as a court is not forti- 
fied by a look at the details of the indictments. 
The first count charges conspiracy. The second 
charges crimes against peace. The theory is that, 
regardless of the causes of World War II, to begin 
it was a violation of international agreements signed 
by the German government and that the responsi- 
bility for the breach of the treaties rests with the 
government heads. International law makes no pro- 
visions for the punishment of individuals. Only the 
Nuremberg charter and the indictments make such 
a provision. These were drawn up after the com- 
mission of the crimes. Hence the “law” under- 





El Toro School Moves 


The special services school at MCAS El 
Toro, only Marine organization of its kind in 
the country, closed recently. Five classes of 
250 west coast Marines went through it dur- 
ing its operations, students ranging from pri- 
vate to lieutenant colonel. Members of the 
faculty left to continue instruction at Quantico 
where special service lectures will be incor- 
porated into basic officer candidate courses 
established for the United States Marine 
Corps. 
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lying the “trials” is ex post facto. Our legal tradi- 
tion frowns on such laws. 

When the prosecution tries to prove the second 
count—the crime of making aggressive war—there 
will be a general of the Red Army sitting on the 
bench, a general of the same army that invaded 
Finland and the Baltic countries, and simultane- 
ously with the Nazis, Poland. To try a man for 
aggression when an aggressor sits on the bench is 
indeed strange. Supreme Court Justice Jackson 
says that “there seems to be no way of doing any- 
thing about the crimes against peace and humanity 
except that the victors judge the vanquished.” 
Does this mean that might makes right? This 
second count can have a destructive effect on 
international law. 

The third count charges crimes against the laws 
of war. It is based on a theory that has been pretty 
well destroyed by the atomic bomb; that there are 
legal and proper ways of waging war as well as 
illegal and improper techniques. The atomic bomb 
lends force to the point of view that what is needed 
is not rules for clean wars but abolition of wars. 

The fourth count charges crimes against human- 
ity. In part, it refers to atrocities committed against 
minorities in Germany in 1933. The tribunal char- 
ter provides that such acts be considered criminal 
even if before the war, and even if not in violation 
of German law. The intent is that if one state 
treats its people in a fashion which another state 
considers criminal, it is violation of international 
law. and that the heads of the state should be held 
responsible. According to this theory, when the 
U. S. Army interned the Nisei on the West Coast 
the Jap government achieved the right to try Gen 
DeWitt and other officials in an Axis court. We 
would refuse to accept such a law on grounds that 
it is in violation of national sovereignty. This count 
is not based on any true legal concept respecting 
neither persons nor nations, neither victor nor 
vanquished. 

However one looks at it, there is a wide gap 
between the theory of the Nuremberg indiciment 
and the theory on which we conduct our affairs. 
Hence the trial can strengthen respect for the rela- 
tion of victor to vanquished—i.e.. for power—it 
cannot strengthen the relation called justice. It can 
only weaken that. 

The Nuremberg trial will go to its conclusion. 
The spectator, who is aware that this is not an 
ordinary court of justice, but rather a_ political 
organ, will better understand the process as it 


unfolds,—F ortune. a. 
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Army L5 observation plane swings from the engaging cable of a Brodie rig on an LST. 


Clothesline Air Strip 





The phrase “pull a Brodie” has a new connota- 
tion. It now refers to the light plane pilot land- 
ing or taking off from a slender steel cable stretched 
60 feet in the air. 

Pilots are doing that now on land and even on 
ships at sea. Flying planes equipped with a special 
overhead hook, they snag a sling hung from the 
cable and are braked to a halt like a giant depart- 
ment store change basket. To take off, they merely 
have to change slings and reverse the procedure. 

The Brodie system is naméd for Capt James H. 
Brodie of the AAF Transportation Corps, who 
dreamed up the idea during the days of the battle 
of the Atlantic. This is no circus stunt, for many 
operational flights have been made from these rigs. 
Many pilots, who have been “broken in” on this 
new technique, would rather land and take off from 
the cable than from the conventional air field. 

Like a Paul Bunyan clothesline, the tight over- 
head cableway of the ground rig stretches between 
65-foot tubular steel masts, two at each end of the 
wire. V-shaped bridle cables connect the masts 
and the main cable, thus leaving both ends open 
to anproach. 


The landing trolley, with a single light wheel, 


by Ken Davis 


is designed to give a pendulum effect upon acceler- 
ation, reducing inertia forces. To the landing trol- 
ley is shackled the landing sling—three loops of 
nylon rope affording a six foot target to incom- 
ing planes. Engagement of just one of the loops 
is sufficient for a successful landing. The arresting 
brake works on the principle of a giant fishing 
reel, brake force being applied gradually, reach- 
ing its maximum after the plane has travelled about 
50 feet down the cableway. 

To take off, the plane is put in the take off sling 
and hoisted to the cable. A travel release, consist- 
ing of a long hold-back line and a spring-loaded 
trip, prevents the plane from beginning its run 
until the engine is sufficiently “revved” up. A pull 
on a release lanyard then allows the plane to begin 
its take off run. An emergency release functions 
if the plane has not been released from the take 
off sling by the time it reaches the end of the cable. 

Without wind, the average light plane can take 
off from the cable in 400 feet. With the wind, it 
can get off in 200 feet. 

The great value of the system is that it is inde- 
nendent of the terrain. It can provide a landing 
“field” in jungles, marshes, mountains, or deserts. 
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Marines Not Too Enthusiastie 


Marine Corps pilots are not enthusiastic about the present “Brodie Rig.” Their 
impressions of its shortcomings were expressed by lstLt Harold C. Blair, now with the 
VMO squadron at Quantico, Va., who flew from both the land and the sea rigs during the 
Iwo Jima operation. 

Combat-loaded, the Marine Corps’ “flying jeep,” or OY, weighs approximately 2,800 
pounds—too heavy for good takeoffs and landings. Off Iwo, four planes were lost when 
they snagged the cable mounted on an LST and the landing hooks broke. In taking off 
from both the ground and sea rigs, the Marine planes need the full length of the cable to 
gain flying speed. This long run necessitates the use of the emergency release at the end 
of the cable which, on several occasions, dropped tackle on top of the plexiglass hood, 
cracking it beyond repair. This added to the difficulty of low speed, low altitude observa- 
tion flights. 

Lt Blair expressed belief that the system could be improved by adding at least 20 
feet to the height of the supporting masts. As the plane loses flying speed under the tension 
of the arresting gear, the weight is rapidly transferred from the air to the cable, which sags 
dangerously low, leaving the plane a scant few feet from the sea or ground. If a hook 
should break at such low altitudes, it would be impossible for the pilot te regain sufficient 
speed to avert a crash. 

The Marines also feel that a larger ship than the LST could be used to greater advan- 
tage with the seagoing rig to afford added height and stability. Making an accurate 
approach to the cable is greatly hampered by the motion of the ship in even a light swell. 
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Clothesline Air Strip (Cont'd ) 
It can be used in forward positions because of the 
ease with which it can be camouflaged, and even 
if the enemy were to spot it, it would prove to be a 
very elusive target. 

Weighing less than 7,000 pounds, the rig is 
highly portable and can be moved, together with 


more than twelve hours are required to have it 
set up and in operation. At sea, the 300 foot cable 
is supported by booms, kingposts and bracing 
struts, elevated and outboard parallel and on the 
port side of the ship. 

The inventor believes that the rig could be engi- 
neered to take on much heavier planes and even 
envisions commercial airliners coming to roost on 
cables slung high above the streets of our major 


its crew by two 214-ton trucks or one 5-ton truck, 
or it can be handled by transport aircraft. Little cities. Flying Magazine. * 
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Bringing in 
the Dope 








by MSgt Jim Connell 


HE business of gathering enemy intelligence 

has come a long way since the day when a 
commander could get all he needed through his 
field glasses. The field glasses remain, of course, 
and the tactical reconnaissance squadron and radar 
are simply extensions of the field of view. Apart 
from these mechanical extensions of the OP, the 
intelligence agencies available to the field com- 
mander now are about the same as those William 
the Conqueror used. Their increased effectiveness 
is almost entirely the result cf systematic organiza- 
tion and exploitation of a few simple techniques. 
Trained interpreters made the extraction of infor- 
mation from PWs an almost painles process. Ger- 
man commanders were mortified by the superior 
knowledge of the German Army exhibited by our 
order-of-battle experts. Photo interpreters pin- 
pointed every post in a fence and told you how high 
the fence was, if you wanted to know. 

Singularly, the one source of precise and valuable 
information always available to the commander 
under any conditions of light, time, terrain, weather 
and enemy morale—the dismounted patrol—was 
the source that benefited least from the systematiz- 
ation that skyrocketed the value of his other agen- 
cies. It is extremely doubtful if any major improve- 
ments will be made until the individual infantryman 
is modified for jet propulsion. There is room for 
better planning and preparation for these patrols 
and an S-2 can reap bountiful rewards for setting 
up a better SOP to cover these things. 

Obviously no system is foolproof and no situation 
is going to conform to the convenience of a staff 
officer. However, one regiment in Europe evolved a 
system that worked well for them. Their success 
was not due just to the skill of a few hardworked 
scouts. An important part of the division SOP 
was that every patrol include men who were new 
to the business, partly for the intrinsic value of 
the training and partly to provide every combat 
unit with a reserve of men skilled in patrol work. 

The SOP also laid heavy emphasis on the neces- 
sity for proper preparation and briefing of patrols. 
Thorough preparation is the only way of assuring 
that the results a patrol gets are worth the effort 
and risk which its members accept, and it is the 
best possible insurance against patrol ‘casualties. 
Also every step was taken to prevent impromptu 
and spur-of-the-moment patrolling. 
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Basing their estimates on their knowledge of the 
enemy situation and the additional information they 
wanted to get. the division and regimental “2” sec- 
tions would determine what information their pa- 
trols had to bring back, where the patrols would 
have to get the information and how many patrols 
were necessary to adequately cover the field of 
operations. 

Every patrol was planned at least 24 hours in 
advance. The patrol plan for the regiment was 
hectographed and distributed throughout the regi- 
ment and to adjacent and higher headquarters. 
Everyone knew what everyone else was doing and 
this eliminated a prime source of confusion. The 
division of G-2 kept a map indicating the projected 
routes, sirength and missions of the patrols planned 
for the 24-hour period just ahead, with different 
colors for day and night patrols. 

The men and officers selected for the patrols were 
brought back from their companies to battalion 
headquarters at least 12 hours before the patrol 
was to start. There they got hot food, a chance to 
wash and a dry place to sleep. The sleep and food 
paid off in increased morale and alertness. 


Much effort went into the briefing. It was as 
thorough an account of enemy terrain and disposi- 
tions as the resources of the division could provide. 
Reports of patrols that’ had operated previously 
in the same area were emphasized. Higher head- 
quarters provided maps with known installations 
overprinted in red. With this as a basis, along with 
information from prisoners, deserters and civilians, 
and information from air and ground reconnais- 
sance, a defense overlay was made. Whenever 
the changes on the overlay became numerous or 
the nature of the change warranted it, copies of the 
overlay were attached to the G-2 periodic report. 

Consequently, it became possible to send a patrol 
out with a knowledge of what had been happening 
in their zone of action for the past week and the 
nature of things they might run into on the way 
out and back. 

In no case was a patrol given more than one 
extremely specific mission. If they were told to 
get a prisoner there was no mention made about 
observation or anything that might obscure or con- 
flict with the primary aim. When a patrol returned 
close questioning was found to be remarkably pro- 
ductive, particularly in getting incidental informa- 
tion picked up while concentrating on the primary 
mission. 

Finally patrol reports were consolidated and 
summarized at division, broken down into tubular 
form, accompanied by a sketch map indicating the 
patrol routes, and submitted to the CG. The form 
used was cross-referenced so that the report of a 
patrol could be ehecked against that of a previous 
patrol operating in the same area and against the 
consolidated report of all patrol action in the 
area. Infantry Journal. * 
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Browning, Genius of Guns 





There are no streets nor towns named after him 
and no statues have been erected in his honor. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica gives him only twelve lines 

-small tribute to the man who indirectly saved 
more lives, protected more families, and yet, killed 
more men than any other individual since time 
began. His spirit rode with every pilot who at- 
tacked with machine guns and automatic cannon 
blazing and it walked with every soldier who car- 
ried a gun. He was the father of modern guns: 
John Moses Browning. 

Do you like the feel of the .45 Colt Automatic 7 
Browning perfected it in 1905. Have you ever fired 
a Stevens hammerless repeating shotgun or a Win- 
chester lever action? They were all blueprinted 
in the mind of the same man. The .303s of the Spit- 
fire and the .50s and the 37mm cannon in the nose 
of the P-38 were all planned in a workshop in 
Ogden, Utah, where the Mormon gunsmith had 
earlier developed the machine gun used by marines 
during the Boxer Rebellion. 

He came naturally by his talent for firearms, his 
father having been a gunsmith who moved to Utah 
in 1851. When young Browning was 24, he pa- 
tented his first rifle, a single-shot weapon with a 
lever that opened the breech and ejected the spent 


by Dean Jennings 


cartridge in the same motion. The success of this 
gun was so great that he decided to open a shop for 
himself. So, in partnership with his brother and 
two half-brothers, the business was established and 
a stock of 600 guns was produced. Winchester 
bought the entire stock and the patent rights for 
$3.000. The partnership thus started, proved so 
successful that it lasted until the death of the 
brothers. 

In 1884, Browning created the lever-action re- 
peating rifle. This model, called the °86, carried its 
cartridges in a tubular magazine under the barrel. 
Later, he used the same mechanism in a .22 caliber 
rifle and applied it to a repeating shotgun. 

While engaged in target practice along a river 
bank, he noticed how the reeds by the water’s edge 
were affected by the muzzle blast of each shot. His 
brother commented on the power contained in the 
expanding powder gases. He began his tests of the 
power in the gases by drilling a hole in a block of 
metal and firing test shots through the hole. Each 
shot caused the block to jump. Next he attached 
a small metal flap to the muzzle by means of a 
hinge. Again the results were as expected: the flap 
flew back with great force after each shot. His 


theory practically proved. he attached the flap 
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The Browning Machine Gun is a far cry from the Gatling Gun of 80 years ago. 


to the repeating mechanism in the breech by metal 
rods. Thus he had the first automatic repeating 
rifle. The flaps and rods were cumbersome but he 
eliminated them by drilling a small hole in the 
barrel through which the gases could escape and 
act on a small piston set undeineath and parallel 
to the bore. 

He placed this new gun in his display window 
with a placard announcing that the weapon would 
fre 16 shots per second. No one believed the claim, 

ut cfter testing. the Army adopted the gun and it 
went to war with Theodore Roosevelt in the Cuban 
cempaign. Later, it was carried by marines into 
rev lt-to n China. In the first World War, it was 
the stendard machine gun for our forces. 

Seeking new outlets for his inventions, Brown- 
ing went to the Belgian armament manufacturers. 
It was there that he produced the first automatic 
pistol. A repecting pistol is now called an “auto- 
metic” no matter what concern has a trade-mark 
on it. but basically it is still a “Browning.” He 
subm‘tted his .45 caliber model to the government 
just before the war and it was adopted and put into 
production at Colt Patent Firearms. 

Although John Browning died in 1926. the 
dynestv of fne arms continues unbroken with his 
son, Val, and other members of the family still 
working in the same shon in Ogden. Coronet. * 


Copy~ight 1946, by Esquire, Inc., 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Officer Transfer Order 

ANY officer who applies for transfer to the regular 
Navy or to regular Marine Corps and then decides 
he does not want to stay, may resign at the plea- 
sure of the President of the United States. What is 
more, he may resign on 1 January 1947 and his 
resignation will automatically be accepted by the 
President, states ALNAV 283. 

This unequivocal guarantee was authorized by the 
President and released by the Secretary of the Navy 
in order that there may be no question in the minds 
of reserve and temporary regular officers concern- 
ing their military careers. 

In explanation of the statement, the ALNAV 
points out that the Navy realizes reserves and tem- 
porary regular officers have been asked to apply 
for permanent service even though the authorized 
size of the postwar Navy has not yet been decided 
by Congress and the President. Therefore, it is 
acknowledged that many reserve and temporary 
regular officers may hesitate to apply for fear the 
Navy’s sincere purpose may be effected by later 
developments. 

Because the Navy is not pressing officers to make 
a final choice immediately, reserve and temporary 
regular officers will be eligible for consideration in 
the regular Navy or Marine Corps, provided their 
applications are received within six months follow- 
ing the date of release from active duty or separa- 
tion under honorable conditions. 
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Body Armor 
for Marines 








LASTIC body armor had been perfected for 
combit use by Navy and Marine Corps assault 
troops and flyers by the end of the war. 

Laminated glass-cloth combat jackets, which had 
been given a preliminary test at Okinawa, were 
ready for the marines who were poised to storm 
the shores of Japan. Laminated nylon flak suits 
had been distributed to Navy and Marine Corps 
airmen to protect them against heavy anti-aircraft 
fire encountered over the Japanese home islands 
before the final surrender. Plastic body aimor had 
its origin in the Naval Research Laboratory. 

A magazine advertisement in December 1940, 
which showed Henry Ford hacking with an ax at a 
plastic automobile fender, helped initiate the Navy 
laboratory’s plastic research program. It caught the 
eye of Rear Admiral Harold G. Bowen, then direc- 
tor of the laboratory, who had been following the 
progress in the development of plastics. He had 
Dr. G. R. Irwin, head of the laboratory’s ballistics 
section, start research in his department. 

The program was backed by the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics with the view of obtaining a flak suit for 
Navy and Marine Corps aviators. The airmen had 
refused to wear the suit developed by the Army 
because it was too heavy and too hot. 

A joint Army-Navy board was established to 
evaluate the use of plastic armor by both services. 
Army Ordnance maintained that manganese steel, 
which had proved itself in World War I, would 
continue to be a superior protection against frag- 
ments. The Army later used plastics in flak suits 
but reinforced the new armor with steel or alu- 
minum plates. 

Two officers of the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery staged a demonstration which popularized the 
new armor. One man wore a specially designed 
jacket into which plastic armor plates were in- 
serted. The other officer fired a .45 caliber pistol 
but the bullet blunted itself on the jacket and fell 
harmlessly into the “victim’s” hand. 

Although the new Doron plastic armor is lighter, 
more pliable and more comfortable than steel, 
it has, at present, the disadvantage of being bulky, 
It was intended primarily for use in jackets for 
ground personnel and life jackets for ship’s crews. 

The nylon flak suits for airmen weigh slightly 
more than 18 pounds, as compared to the weight of 
the steel suits which range from 28 to 32 pounds. 
Flexible nylon armor cloth was used by the Navy 
for flyers and flak curtains buttoned inside planes. 
Army and Navy Register. * 
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MILITARY DIGEST 


Corpsmen with the Marines 





EW people out of the naval service realize that 

the Marine Corps has no medical department 
of its own and that all of the medical functions in 
the Corps are performed by the Navy. The doctors, 
dentists, chaplains, and hospital corpsmen who per- 
form the feats of mercy which have been so widely 
heralded during the attack and occupation by the 
Marine Corps of Japanese-held islands and atolls 
are all Navy personnel. 

So little attention has been paid to this fact that 
it came as rather a shock to new officers and men 
alike when they received orders assigning them to 
the Fleet Marine Force, Pacific. Most of them 
joined the Navy with a vision of neat, clean uni- 
forms, shiny instruments, nurses in white uniforms, 
of sailing the Seven Seas aboard a battlewagon or 
aircraft carrier or of serving in naval hospitals with 
plenty of good chow, comfortable bunks, and plenty 
of liberty. 

They found themselves, instead, attached to a 
workingman’s outfit, their neat blues replaced by 
combat clothing, their shiny, black shoes replaced 
by field shoes and their comfortable battlewagon a 
vision for some time in the future. Instead of 
sailing the Seven Seas, they found themselves 
trudging wearily under ful pack in the dust and 
sunshine or through the mud and downpour. Their 
training, instead of hospital ward duty ashore or 
afloat, became field sanitation, emergency first-aid 
treatment, splinting of fractures and dressing of 
wounds, transportation, personal hygiene and, above 
all, the means of self-protection and survival. 





Nazis Harnessed Noise 


According to German papers, the “hollow 
rod” and the “noise-making buoy” defeated 
one of the most dangerous weapons of the 
war, the British air-borne mine. These mines 
have two fuzes; one is operated acoustically, 
the other magnetically. The noise of the 
ship’s propeller makes the fuze active, while 
the hull of the vessel sets the magnetic de- 
vice in motion. For this reason, German mine- 
sweepers were equipped with two new de- 
vices: the nuise-making buoy, similar to the 
paravane, was fitted alongside the vessel in 
order to make a noise like that made by the 
propeller. Towed behind the minesweeper 
was a hollow cylinder containing a big mag- 
neto intended to blow up the mine at dis- 
tances up to 300 feet.—The Aeroplane, Great 


Britain. 











by Capt H. H. Haight (MC) USNR 


A hospital corpsman, after training and condi- 
tioning and assignment to a Marine Corps unit, took 
his ocean voyage as a passenger rather than a crew 
member and was subjected to the crowded condi- 
tions and stuffiness which are bound to prevail on 
all troop transports. On D-day he “hit the beach” 
with the assault forces or shortly thereafter, depend- 
ing upon the unit to which he was attached. He 
was exposed to the same hazards of battle as the 
marines themselves. 

Before the onset of the war, the hospital corps- 
men held themselves somewhat aloof from the ma- 
rines and the feeling was mutual. By regulation, 
teh hospital corpsman was exempted from many of 
the menial duties which the marines fell heir to. 
Conversely the marines retained a mild feeling of 
dislike for the Navy men because they did not have 
to stand guard duty. It has been interesting to note 
as time has gone on and one after the other of the 
objectives were taken, as men were killed or wound- 
ed, as blood was shed and it has been found that 
the cry of “Corpsmen” has never gone unanswered, 
how this attitude has been altered. 

Officer and men alike of the Marine Corps have a 
hearty respect and nothing but admiration for the 
hospital corpsman who has been always on the 
job to minister to these wounded when the going 
was tough. Feats of outstanding heroism and devo- 
tion to duty have been numberless and the attitude 
of rivalry and suspicion has disappeared entirely. 
It has been displaced by an attitude of comradeship 
and mutual respect. 

The organization of the Medical Department in 
combat follows the plan of the Marine Corps or- 
ganization almost exactly. The company-aid men 
are attached directly to the platoons and stay with 
them throughout any campaign, administering first 
aid to the wounded and injured in the front lines. 
They assist in the evacuation of these wounded to 
the battalion aid station where other hospital corps- 
men and medical officers give additional aid, com- 
bat shock, administer blod plasma and prepare the 
patient for further evacuation to the rear. The next 
step is the medical company which backs up the 
regiment to which the wounded man is attached. 

The medical company consists of five medical 
officers and 70 hospital corpsmen. This unit is 
equipped to do definitive surgery and is located 
far enough behind the front lines to be in a rela- 
tively protected position. Here the wounded man 
is held until further evacuation to ship, hospital 
ship, or by air to a fleet hospital is possible. All 
down the line of evacuation, the role of the hospital 
corpsman is paramount, skilled and life-saving.— 
Hospital Corps Quarterly. * 
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Sub PhMs 


In submarine service, the pharmacist 
mate may run iato anything, and does 
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N THE history of the submarine service, there 

has been little written about the submarine 
pharmacist’s mate. Aboard a ship the size of a 
sub, the pharmacist’s mate is on independent duty 
and his responsibilities are the same as those of 
a medical officer. 

Pharmacist’s mates now entering on the sub- 
marine service are required to attend school at 
the sub base at New London, Conn. This school 
is not just an independent duty school, but one 
that requires all applicants to be ready for inde- 
pendent duty in general service. 

Before being entered in a class, the applicant 
must be passed by a psychiatrist for emotional 
stability (five per cent fail). In the class he must 
maintain high academic grades or he will be 
dropped and reassigned to general duty. The high 
standards are attested to by the 50 per cent rejec- 
tion rate. 

The school is of eight weeks duration and during 
that time the men must take courses in medical 
and diagnostic procedure, anatomy and physiology, 
pharmacy, chemistry, and laboratory procedure and 
a multitude of other courses of a more routine 
nature. He must also spend two weeks in the 
operating room and attending sick calls with a 
medical officer and take courses from the dental 
department in first aid and dental procedure. 

In actual service, the pharmacist’s mate may run 
into anything and everything. On one occasion, a 
submarine picked up the survivor of a battle with 
a Jap patrol vessel. The Jap had a two-inch gash 
in his throat just above the “Adam’s apple.” The 
pharmacist’s mate treated the wounded enemy and 
when the sub came into port all that was necessary 
for the medical officer to do was to continue the 
dressings until the wound healed. 

Another man ran into quite a bit of work on his 
first patrol. The sub was in a surface battle, 
exchanging fire with a Jap patrol ship when four 
of the sub’s gun crew were hit by machine gun 
fire. One of the men hit had a compound frac- 
ture of the femur. The broken leg was too much 
for the equipment on hand in the sub’s sick bay and 
so the machinist’s mate made an Army-type half- 
ring splint from a drawing supplied by the phar- 
macist’s mate. The splint was applied and when 
the leg was examined at a shore station the bones 
were in perfect alignment and the hospital had 
only to continue the traction. * 





Bad News 
for Mosquitos 


The Navy’s newest repellent proves 
its worth under jungle conditions, 
holds insects at bay over five hours. 


MRI 407, the Navy’s newest and most 

potent mosquito repellent, is being 
tried out under field conditions in Guatemala. 
In laboratory tests at the Naval Medical Re- 
search Institute, it held mosquitoes at bay 
for over five hours. The average time to the 
first bite was 322 minutes. 


Associated with Lt Michael Pijon in the 
mosquito repellent studies at the Naval Med- 
ical Research Institute were Lt (j.g.) L. A. 
Jachowski, Jr., and PhM 3/c H. J. Gerjo- 
vich and M. L. Hopwood. 


During the war dimethyl phthalate was the 
most commonly used insect repellent, but its 
repelling time was only 80 or 90 minutes. 
NMRI 201, announced by the Navy several 
months ago, had a repelling time of about 
five hours in the laboratory. When used by 
the several groups in the jungle, this time 
was about twice as long. Better ones have 
since been developed, among them 407 and 
448. 


THE repellents were developed in the course 
of more than two years of work during which 
many chemicals were screened and the most 
promising subjected to further study. After 
the naphthol derivatives were found to be 
apparently effective, a whole series of them 
was synthesized and subjected to various 
chemical manipulations until repellents that 
“are final and have solved the problem” were 
developed. These new repellents are odor- 
less and colorless liquids. They are used like 
a lotion. 


The Department of Agriculture, Pan Amer- 
ican Union and Office of Inter-American af- 
fairs have cooperated and assisted in various 
phases of the work of the new repellents.— 
Science News-Letter. oo 
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CONCISE 


COMPLETE 


..- after a Year of Preparation 


“GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES” 


... over 800 illustrations and photos 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 


To satisfy a long-felt need, The Leatherneck 
Magazine proudly presents this new Guide- 
book for Marines, on sale at your PX soon. 
Compact, concise, easy-to-read, profusely 
illustrated, completely indexed, this book 
contains the basic information that every 
Marine—oflicer and enlisted man—is ex- 
pected to know. In this book, countless vital 
lessons learned on the battlefields and 
training grounds of World War II have 
been added to the traditional “know how” 
of the Marine Corps. 


WHAT'S IN IT? 


The material included is the result of a 
thorough study made of combat reports, 
training SOPs and instructional doctrine of 
the Marine Corps Schools. The basic, yet 
comprehensive nature of the material is ap- 
parent from this partial list of contents: 
Rank and Insignia — Interior Guard — 
Chemical Warfare—The M1 Rifle—The 
Carbine — The Squad in Combat — The 
Rifle Grenades—Basic Communications— 
Fighting in Towns—Tank Infantry Tac- 
tics, etc. 


a 


a 


FIRST PRINTING LIMITED 


w WW W 
HERE'S WHAT THE COMMANDANT HAS TO SAY 


1. This volume has been prepared as is the one who com- 
an aid and a guide to Marines. It repre- —bines knowledge and 
sents the combined work of the Marine _ essentials with common 
Corps Schools. Division of Plans and Poli- sense and good judg- 
cies, and the staff of The Leatherneck ment to arrive at a 
Magaz‘ne. The information is briefed and solution dependent upon the circumstances. 
condensed in some cases in order that the 


: 3. Each Marine will find herein the 
volume as a whole might be a handy and 


essentials of his work. His everyday tools 
are carefully explained and shown. If it 
helps to make you a better Marine, then 
the efforts of the cooperative departments 


comprehensive reference book. Emphasis 
has been placed upon the use of illustrative 


matter throughout. 


2. No one volume can provide an an- have been well expended. 
swer for every problem that will confront 
a Marine nor take the place of individual 
initiative. Remember that the best Marine 





in fact, for about one Marine in ten. There- 


fore, to make sure of a copy—it is advisable to 
Quite naturally, a large number of officers and _—yigit your PX at the earliest opportunity. 
enlisted men are eager to secure copies of a merely send check or money 


printing has been necessarily restricted to a lim- 1121 14th St., N. W., Wash- 


Or 


guide that is so unusual—so easy to follow and order to: Guidebook for Ma- $ 
put into practice. But, unfortunately, our first _ rines, c/o Marine Corps Gazette, 
‘cnn saree 


ited number of copies. There are only enough, _ ington 5, D. C. 





Thanks for your advance orders for “Guidebook for Marines” as well as your 

understanding and cooperation in bearing with us until your copy is de- 

livered. Circumstances over which we have no control have unavoidably 
delayed delivery and we sincerely appreciate your patience. 


Guidebook for Marines c/o Marine Corps Gazette 
MB, Marine Corps Schools, Box 106, Quantico, Va. 


Sirs: 

Please send me ____.. copies of “Guidebook for Marines” at $1.00 each, postpaid. 

I] am enclosing $__.. by check _____.. by money order __. (Please mark one). 

“LastName = ~~~. FirstName = ~~“ MiddileName 
Rate "Ser. No ee 
— ee a eon eee 
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FOR 


GOOD READING 
MARINES 

















BOOT 


by Corp. Gilbert P. Bailey, USMCR 


Here is the straight scoop on the making of a Marine in Boot Camp, written 


the way you lived it step by step. The finest memento for any Marine to look 


back on. Chuckle, laugh, groan and moan over every page and photograph 


as you remember the days of being a “knucklehead.” 


104 


$2.50 





FOREVER 
AMBER 


by Kathleen Winsor 


The blazing novel that has swept 
the country. Amber, whose lurid 
career skyrocketed her from the 
village green to the King’s Pal- 
lace. Don’t miss it. 


166 a $3.00 


On To WESTWARD 


by Robert Sherrod 


The author of Tarawa comes 
through again with a thrilling, 
uncensored account of the Cen- 
tral Pacific campaign. Follow 
him into the exciting key battles 
at Tarawa, Saipan, Iwo Jima and 
the landing on Okinawa. 


165 a $3.00 





How To Start 
Your Own Business 


A complete guide and analysis for 
the person who wants to become 
his own boss. Every problem 
simply and thoroughly explained 
from beginning to end on this all 
important subject. 


95a $2.00 





BETIO BEACHEAD 


with 72 photographs 


The Second Division’s story of 
the epic battle for Tarawa, every 
fighting inch of it. A story that 
every Marine will be proud to 
read; written by four Marines 
who were there. 


117 $2.50 
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BEST SELLERS 


CASS TIMBERLANE. Sinclair Lewis’ 
latest novel of passion and struggle be- 
tween a man and a woman bound by 
the torments of jealousy and the quiet 
of their unity. 128A $2.75 
ATOMIC ENERGY FOR MILITARY 
PURPOSES — Henry DeWolfe Smyth. 
250 page book, illustrated. Official re- 
port authorized by the Army concern- 
ing the atomic bomb and atomic energy 
in general. 144A (paper) $1.25 
THE WHITE TOWER—James Ramsey 
Ullman. Book-of-the-Month Choice — 
sotl-stirring story of five men and a 
woman who face the terrible challenge 
of an unconquered mountain. 142A $3.00 
RICKSHAW BOY—Lau Shaw. Power- 
ful story of a China few Americans 
know—about a China toiling, sweating, 
loving, suffering. 107A $2.75 





SO WELL REMEMBERED — James 
Hilton. Story of a plain man and a re- 
markable woman and her sinister in- 
fluence over three men. Struggle for 
mastery that is fought to a bitter end. 
109A 2. 

UP FRONT—Bill Mauldin. Over 100 
cartoons by this famous cartoonist as 
well as a running story of his observa- 


tions and experiences at the front. 
108A $3.00 


A LION IS IN THE STREETS—Adria 
Langley. The story of the rise of an 
American demagogue (Huey Long?). 

A $3.00 


CAPTAIN FROM CASTILE — Samuel 
Shellabarger. You will enjoy this one 
if you liked THE COUNT OF MONTE 
CRISTO or THE THREE MUSKE- 
TEERS. 45A $3.00 
MOM I'M HOME-—Syd Hoff. Every- 
thing happens to the returning GI in 
this cavalcade of timely laughter—a 
big, bright book filled with hilarious 
cartoons by one of the New Yorker’s 
master laughmen (56 favorites and 44 
new ones). A must among the cartoon 
books. 164A $2.00 
THE BEST AMERICAN SHORT 
STORIES—Martha Foley. The finest 
of the short stories of the year which 
have appeared in magazines, represent- 
ing the work of promising new writers 
as well as some of the established ones. 
163A $2.75 


THE BLACK ROSE—Thomas B. Cos- 
tain. Adventure and romance in the 
fabulous, exotic Orient during the time 
of Kubla Khan. This Literary Guild 
selection comes close to perfection as 
entertainment. 152A $3.00 
THE PEACOCK SHEDS HIS TAIL— 
Alice Tisdale Hobart. Sweeping novel 
of our good neighbors to the South. 
The affect of social change on three 
generations of an aristocratic Mexican 
family. 155A $2.75 


MY TWENTY-FIVE YEARS _ IN 
CHINA—John B. Powell. Since 1917 
the author has been in the thick of 
things in China, reporting civil wars 
and invasions, kidnapped by bandits, 
imprisoned and tortured by Japs. His 
vivid and extremely readable account 
of these years also sums up and inter- 
prets a quarter-century of China’s his- 
tory. 161A $3.5 


THE FOUNTAINHEAD—Ayn Rand. A 
novel of remarkable vigor ... strong, 
dramatic . . . exciting events, colorful 
characters, daring . . a pleasure to 
read.” $3.00 
GENERAL MARSHALL’S REPORT. 
The Winning of the War in Europe and 
the Pacific. General Marshall’s summary 
of the achievements of the armies of 
the United States on all fronts. 157A 

(paper) $1.00, (cloth) $2.00 
THE COSSACKS: Story of a Warrior 
—Maurice Hindus. The history of the 
fightingest of all Russians, the COS- 
SACKS, the 500-year-old history of the 
world’s most colorful warriors. TIllus- 
trated with front-line news photos of 
the Cossacks’ role in World War TT. 
159A $3.00 


DOLLAR BOOKS 


SIXTY MILLION JOBS—Henry Wal- 
lace. “This book sets forth my helief 
that we can attain the goal of 60 mil- 


lion jobs and a national income of 
$202.0/,000 without a ‘planned econ- 
omy’.” 135A (paper) $1.00 


THE RAZOR’S EDGE — Somerset 
Maugham. Over a million copies have 
been sold already. 30A $1.00 


HERE IS YOUR WAR—Ernie Pyle. A 
full-length, deeply human portrait of 
the American soldier in action. 27B $1.00 


MYSTERY BOOK—Mignon G. Eber- 
hart. Thrilling stories of murder laid 
against the glamorous backgrounds of 
Jamaica and the New Orleans bavou 
country. 106A $1.00 


BAREFOOT BOY WITH CHEEK — 
Max Shulman. An _ outrageous and 
witty expose of American college life 
a gay piece of impudence. WB $1.00 


BARNABY—Crockett Johnson. Cush- 
lamochree! First collection of cartoons 
about the incomparable Barnaby and 
his fairy godfather, Mr. O’Malley. 29B 

$1.00 


MALE CALL—Milton Caniff. When 
GIs talk about comic strips, Male Call, 
by the creator of Terry and the Pirates, 
ranks high. 73A $1.00 
THE WOLF—Sgt. Leonard Sansone. A 
book of cartoons dealing with the 
skirt-chasing GI reminiscent of ‘‘Male 
Call” and with a foreword by Milton 
Caniff, creator of Terry and the Pi- 
rates. 158A $1.00 
LOW MAN ON A TOTEM POLE—H. 
Allen Smith. The Smith of Smith’s 
first laugh classic, covering his first 
round of human screwballs. 74A $1.00 
LIFE IN A PUTTY KNIFE FAC- 
TORY—H. Allen Smith. Further ad- 
ventures in madness, and anecdotes on 
many subjects. 75A $1.00 
THE FEATHER MERCHANTS—Max 
Shulman. The first book by a soldier 
about civilians. Zany, hilarious, ir- 
reverent satire on the home-front war 
effort. 77A $1.00 


POPULAR FAVORITES 


A TREASURY OF SATIRE — Edgar 
Johnson. Including the world’s great- 
est satirists, comic and tragic form 
antiquity to the present time. Select- 
ed and edited with critical and historic 
achaveunae 130A $3.95 


ASK NO bo rr wh ~ ping ok Marsh. 
Sea stories of the New England coast 
and pirate trips to the West Indies. 
9A $ 


PRIZE STORIES OF 1945. O Henry 
Memorial Award prize stories. Eighteen 
distinguished authors represented. 145A 


$2.50 
THE BLUE DANUBE—L. Bemelmans. 


Bemelmans has woven his latest most 
warm-hearted tale of surprise, adven- 
ture and comedy. 43A $3 


GREEN DOLPHIN STREET — Eliza- 
beth Goudge. ‘‘A fine piece of fiction 
skillfully and satisfactorily wrought... 
a great story of love... a soundly 
conceived historical tale.” 139A $3.00 


THE UPSTART—Edison Marshal. Sex 
rears its lovely head in the days of 
George IT. Romances of a leading lady 
in the Elizabethan theater. 44A  $2,50 


THAT GIRL FROM MEMPHIS—Wil- 

bur Steele. The Kansas Kid in a vig- 

orous novel of a Western mining town. 
$3. 


57A 


STALLION ROAD — Stephen Long- 
street. Love, violence, passion—Long- 
street has created a vivid and colorful 
world in STALLION ROAD. 59A_ $2.75 


A BELL FOR ADANO—John Hersey. 
An Italian-American army major helps 
solve the problems of an occupied town 
despite red tape. 42 $ 


CANNERY ROW—John Steinbeck. A 
tender and hilarious novel set in Mon- 
terey. California. Steinbeck has cre- 
ated a fascinating world of his own. 


48A 


LEAVE HER TO HEAVEN — Ben 
Ames Williams. Story of a woman who 
is judge and executioner cheating 
earthly justice at every turn. 24A $2.50 





THE GREEN YEARS—A. J. Cronin. 
A memorable account of Robert Shan- 
non’s struggle into manhood, fighting 


staggering odds to have his soul. 23A 
$2.50 


NORTHWEST PASSAGE — Kenneth 
Roberts. Roger’s Rangers against the 
French and_ Indians. Discovery of 
route across America to the Pacific. 
65A $3.00 


COMMODORE HORNBLOWER—C. S. 
Forester. All who love a good sea 
story will gleefully welcome this new 
book. 50A $2.50 
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THE MARINES ON IWO JIMA — 
Five Marine Correspondents. Official 
complete story of Marines on Iwo Jima. 


Recital of the exploi's of individual 
Marines, names of those who died, 
photographs, maps, drawings. 122 $3.50 


1wO JIMA — Capt. Raymond Henri. 
Complete 15,000-word report by an on- 
he-spot observer and 99 combat photo- 





graphs tell this story. 120 75c 
Flying 
e Leathernecks a 
A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 


STATES MARINE CORPS—Col. Clyde 
H. Metcalf. Back in print—584 pages 
including illustrations offer the com 
plete history of the Marine Corps from 
Tun’s Tavern to the battles of World 








War II. An invaluable record which 
should be the proud possession of every 
Marine. 101 $4.50 


BOCKS ABOUT MARINES 


AND A FEW MARINES—Col. John W. 
Thompson, Jr. Here are undoubtedly 
some of the finest stories ever written 
about Marines with illustrations by this 
famous artist-author. 119 $3. 


MARINE CORPS’ READER—Col. C. 
H. Metcalf. A collection of the best 
short writing about the Corps from 
Parris Island to the Marshalls. 103 $3.00 


GUADALCANAL DIARY — Richard 
Tregaskis. None can read GUADAL- 
CANAL DIARY and not feel grateful 
to those superb Marines for what they 


accomplished. 105 / $1.00 


OUT IN THE BOONDOCKS — Heran 
& Frank. Here are the heart-stopping 
human personal accounts of 21 Marines. 


$2.75 


BOOT—Gilbert Bailey. This book gives 
an honest personal account of the whole 
grueling process of becoming a Marine. 
104 


$2.50 


MEDALS FOR MARINES — Boswell. 
Sketches dealing with the gallantry of 
individual Marines awarded the Naval 


Medal of Honor. 121 $2.00 


AL SCHMID, MARINE—Roger Butter- 
fleld. Made into a movie hit—this story 
of a Marine hero who fought on Guad- 


alcanal, winning the Navy Cross for 
“extraordinary heroism and outstanding 
courage in action.”’ 147A $2.00 


and Tarawa. Lt. 


* 


BETIO BEACHHEAD. The Marines’ 
own story of the battle for Tarawa and 
Betio—every step of it. 117 $2.50 


TARAWA — Robert Sherrod. A stir- 
ring, accurate account of bloody Betio. 
This is a book which is not simply 
about a battle; this book is the battle 
itself just as Marines saw it. 102 $2.00 





THE LCEATHERNECKS COME 
THROUGH—Chaplain W. W. Willard. 
Tells of the stark courage of the boys 
who scrambled ashore at Guadalcanal 
Willard knows. beca'se 
he was there. 109 $. 
THE ISLAND—Capt. H. L. Merrillat. 
A history of the First Marine Division 


on Guadalcanal 
Japanese 
death blow. 107 


Here the myth of 
invincibility was given its 
$3.00 








AN ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN 
POETRY. A selection of the best 
works by American poets between 1630 
and 1941. 119A $2.49 
THE TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO. 
A celebrated classic which deserves to 
be in every discerning reader's library. 
110A $1.98 


THE BRICK FOXHOLE — Richard 
Brooks. Jeff, bitter as a “‘desk chair 
commando,” thinks his wife untrue, 


gets drunk on liberty in Washington, 
is charged with murder. 53A $2.50 


FOR VARIED TASTES 


AMERICAN GUERRILLA — Ira Wol- 
fert. The story of how Lt. Richardson, 
USNR, remained in the Philippines af 
ter the Japs came. 61A $2.50 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, USN—Lee Clark. 
The incredible story of George Tweed, 
Navy radioman, who lived on Guam 
for 24 years. 62A $2.75 


TIME FOR DECISION—Sumner Welles. 
Welles has interpreted our foreign poli 
cy over the last years with conviction 
and clarity. 5A $3.00 


THE COMPLETE SHERLOCK 
HOLMES—A. Conan Doyle. Perma 
nent library of every story about Sher- 
lock Holmes—1300 pages. 28A $2.49 


GREAT TALES OF FANTASY AND 
IMAGINATION—P. V. Stern. An 
anthology of the greatest tales of fan 
tasy and supernatural in the English 
language. 148A $1.49 
THE SKY IS MY WITNESS — Capt. 
Thomas Moore, Jr. Inspiring record of 
a Marine dive bomber and how he 
fought in the South Pacific. 105A $2.00 


WRITTEN IN SAND — Josephine Y. 
Case. A bizarre and touching moment 
in American history which all of us 
will want to remember. 31A $2.00 
JOE, THE WOUNDED’ TENNIS 
PLAYER—Morton Thompson. _Iilus- 
trated by Virgil Partch, introduction 
by Robert Benchley. A funny book 
packed with huiman comedy. 72A_ $2.00 
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’M GAZING INTO MY 8-BALL—Earl 


Wilson. About New York night life. 
Eccentric whims of stars and famous 
people by the Saloon Editor of the 
New York Post. 76A $2.00 
GREAT SEA STORIES. 29 famous 
classics of the sea by American, Brit 
ish and foreign writers. 125A $2.49 


THE COLLECTED SHORT STORIES 
OF BEN HECHT. A collection of 
some of the best stories by a famous 
short story teller. 123A $3.00 
A TREASURY OF AMERICAN FOLK- 


LORE. Stories, legends, tales, tradi 
tions, ballads, songs of the American 
people. 126A $3. 


TWENTY- FIVE SHORT STORIES BY 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET. Two 


complete books of stories in one by 
one of the posses day masters of the 
short story. 29A $1.49 


MAN OF DESTINY — 
Emil Ludwig. A splendid biography of 
Napoleon giving a complete portrait of 
one of history’s great military geniuses. 
111A 


NAPOLEON, 





THE SHORTER NOVELS OF HER- 
MAN MELVILLE. Sea stories by the 
author of MOBY DICK, one of Ameri- 
can literature’s great names. 114A $1.98 
THE STORY OF AMERICA—Hendrick 
Van Loon. A thrilling, magnificent 
story of the backgrounds of our coun- 
try and of the pioneers who built it 
that we might live. 116A 1. 

MUCH LOVED BOOKS—60 Best Sell- 
ers of The Ages — James O. Bennett. 
Comprehensive collection of famous 
books by great writers. 118A $1.98 


LAUGHS AND CHUCKLES 


ALL OUT FOR THE SACK RACE— 
Robert Day. An album of cartoons by 
a famous ‘‘New Yorker” Magazine ar- 
tist—his best and funniest drawings. 
129A $2.50 


THORNE SMITH 3-DECKER. Three 
of his funniest novels, THE STRAY 
LAMB, TURNABOUT. and RAIN = 
THE DOORWAY. 12A $1. 


THORNE SMITH 3BAGGER. | 3-in- 
one: SKIN AND BONES, THE GLO. 
RIOUS POOL and TOPPER. 91A_ $1.49 


A SUBTREASURY OF AMERICAN 
HUMOR. Over 800 pages containing 
more than 140 of America’s funniest 
tales. 112A $1.98 


THE PLAYBOY'S HANDBOOK—Wil- 
liam Allen Brooks. A frolic volume for 
gentlemen full of chuckles and delight- 
ful entertainment. $2.00 


THE THURBER CARNIVAL—James 
Thurber. Here in one wonderful vol- 
ume is the cream of Thurber’s work 
32A $2.75 


THE HALF-HAUNTED SALOON — 
Richard Shattuck. The hilarious story 
of some highly respectable people who 
inherit a saloon. 46A $2.50 


TRY AND STOP ME—Bennett Cerf: 
The funniest cracks, comments and 
stories of our wittiest citizens in the 
literary and entertainment world. 34A 


$3.00 


LOST IN THE HORSE LATITUDES 
—H. Allen Smith. The third and fun- 
niest book by the author of LOW MAN 
and PUTTY KNIFE FACTORY. 26A 

$2.00 


THORNE SMITH TRIPLETS. A real 
treat for Thorne Smith enthusiasts: 
Topper Takes A Trip, The Night Life 
Of The Gods, The Bishop’s Jaegers. 
12A $1.4 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS—Frank 
Menke. Invaluable information on 108 
sports and associations related to them. 
, 


THE NEW YORK YANKEES—Frank 
Graham. New enlarged edition. “If 
you are interested in the Yankees, 
you’re a sucker if you don’t buy Frank 
Graham’s splendid book.’ 81A $3.00 
LOU GEHRIG. A QUIET HERO. 
“There is no more dramatic story in 
fiction.”’ 79A $2.00 
HOYLE’S BOOK OF GAMES. Here 
are the rules for all card games from 


poker to piquet. A great book for set 
tling arguments. 32B $1.00 


OFFICIAL SPORTS GUIDES: 
Official Baseball—84A $. 
The Little Red Book of Basebali— 
85A 50 
Basketball Guide—87A -50 
Boxing Guide—88A -50 
MAC DOUGALL ON DICE AND 
CARDS. An interesting book about 
craps, poker, gin rummy, and _ black 


jack, Not surprising if the reader 
finds himself winning more often. 89A 


$1.00 
OSWALD JACOBY ON POKER. 


Rules, psychology, odds, etiquette of 
America’s own card game. Foreword 
hy Grantland Rice. Pocket size. 90A 

$1.50 


MY GREATEST DAY IN BASEBALL 
—As told to John Carmichael. The 
personal stories of 47 of baseball's 
greatest—a book that’s as exciting as 
a homer! 151A 2.50 


FOR MEN ONLY 


THE BEDSIDE BONANZA. Fast 
moving stories by John Collier, Stree‘, 


Gallico and 43 others. 55A $2.49 


STORIES FOR MEN. 36 thrillers by 
Hemingway, Faulkner, Cain, Ham 
mett, Runyon, Lardner, etc. 16A $1.49 
NEW STORIES FOR MEN. 640 page 
selection—humorous, sports and mys 


tery stories. 41A $1.49 
THE MEMOIRS OF CASANOVA. A 


history of the world’s No. 1 lover 
about his love affairs by himself. 172A 
$2.49 
BEDSIDE ESQUIRE. Some of the 
best and most diveriing writing of ow 
time taken from Esquire Magazine 
2A $1 98 


THE BEDSIDE TALES. A treasury 
of stories by Benchley, Steinbeck, 
Hemingway, Perelman, G: allico, ec. 
33A $1.98 


CHILLS AND THRILLS 


PUZZLE IN PETTICOATS — Kootz. 
Brilliant mystery featuring diminutive 
Jason Emory and his ribald breezy ad- 
ventures. 121A $2.00 
THE TRIAL OF VINCENT DOON— 
Will Oursler. Murder mystery with 
plenty of thrills. 117A $ 

SIX NOVELS OF THE SUPERNATU- 
RAL. Six complete books jammed with 
the spookiest of spooks. 20A $2.50 
THREE OF A KIND—James M. Cain. 
Violent deeds and violent emotions— 


passion and murder. Three books in 
ene. 33B $1.00 


CREEPS BY NIGHT—Dashiell Hame- 
mett. An omnibus of chills and thrills 
selected by the author of THE THIN 
MAN, BLOOD MONEY, etc. 4B $1.00 
CRIME READER — Agatha Christie. 
Thrilling, baffling stories of crime fea- 
turing Hercule Peirot, Mr. Quin and 
Tuppence and Tommy. 35B $1.00 
GREAT GHOST STORIES OF THE 
WORLD. 25 famous ghost and horror 
tales by the world’s acknowledged mas 
ters. 22B 

PERRY MASON OMNIBUS—Gardner. 
Dwi o Perry Masons in one cover. THE 
CASE OF THE SHOPLIFTER’S SHOE 
and THE CASE OF THE DANGER.- 
OUS DOWAGER. 37B $1.00 
101 YEARS’ ENTERTAINMENT — 
Collected by Ellery Queen. The great 
detective stories of over a century. Half 
a hundred of the best mystery-detec- 
tive-crime stories. 94B $1.98 
NERO WOLFE OMNIBUS—Rex Stout. 
Containing THE RED BOX and THE 


LEAGUE OF FRIGHTENED MEN. 
38B $1.00 
GREAT TALES OF TERROR AND 


THE SUPERNATURAL. The most 
complete and hair-raising collection of 
ghost stories and tales of terror ever 


assembled. 52 masterpieces of horror 
writing. Over 1,000 pages. 13A $2.95 
MODERN STORIES OF MYSTERY 


AND IMAGINATION. 25 of the best 
tales of horror and mystery of the past 


decade. 23B $1.00 


MODERN LIBRARY BOOKS 


Availability of Modern Library titles 
cannot be forseen. Therefore, we sug- 
gest that you name one or—better still 
two alternate titles 
95c per volume 
A FAREWELL TO ARMS—Heming- 
way IL 
oF )MEDIES OF SHAKESPEARE 7L 
DUBL NERS—J2mes Joyce SIL 


DRACULA—B. Steker iL 
GREAT TALES OF THE AMERICAN 
WEST 17L 
GREEN MANSIONS—W. H. Eudson 

18L 
LORD JIM—Joseph Conrad 23L 
MESSER MARCO POLO—Donn Byrne 
NAPOLEON—Emil Ludwig 52L 
OLD WIVES’ TALE—Arnold Bennett 

29L 


Great Tales of 
TERROR 


and the 





ORACLES OF NOSTRADAMUS | 30L 
RFBECCA—Daphve DuMaurier 34L 
SIX PLAYS BY KAUFMAN AND 


HART 42L 
SPORT STORIES OF RING LARD- 
NER 40L 
TORTILLA FLAT—Steinbeck 46L. 
THE LATE GEORGE APLEY—J. P. 
Marquand 19L 


THE SHORT BIBLE—Edited by Good- 
speed and Smith 45L 
THE SHORT STORIES OF bbesienee * % 
TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST— 
Dane 47L 
LIFE AND DEATH OF A SPANISH 
TOWN—Elliot Paul 21L 
THE DARING YOUNG MAN ON THE 


FLYING TRAPEZE—Saroyan 9L 
THE MOON AND SIXPENCE— 
Maugham 26L 
THE RED STAR OVER CHINA— 
Edgar Snow 3%6L 
VANITY FAIR—Thackeray 48L 
COLLEGE OUTLINE SERIES 
FRENCH GRAMMAR, 903 $1.00 
BUSINESS LAY. 904 $1.25 


FIRST YEAR COLLEGE CHEM- 
ISTRY. 906 $1.00 
GENERAL AMERICAN GOV'T. 
907 


$0.75 
GENERAL FORESTRY. 908 $1.00 
HISTORY OF WORLD TO 1914. 
909 $0.75 


HISTORY OF LATIN AMERICA. 
910 1.25 
HISTORY OF THE U. S. TO 
1865. 911 


HISTORY OF THE U. S. SINCE 
1865. 912 

LATIN AMERICA IN MAPS. 913 $1.25 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 914 $1.25 
SURVEY OF JOURNALISM. 915 $1.00 
EVtRYDAY LAW GUIDE, 916 $0.50 
ANCIENT HISTORY. 917 $0.75 
hIStTURY OF EUROPE 1500 TO 
1348. 918 

HiSIORY OF EUROPE 1815 TO 
1944, 919 $1.25 
OUTLINE HISTORY OF ENG- 


LAND. 920 $0.75 
MEXIev. 921 $0.25 
LAsiN AMERICA, 922 $1.25 


KNOW THE PACIFIC 


PACIFIC OCEAN HANDBvOK — 
Meus. Esseaaal science o1 recently 
acquired knowledge of the Pacific. 
Maps, tacts are provided in a most 
cun,enien: form, $12 $1.00 


JAPAN S ISLANDS OF MYSTERY— 
Piice. A weil-written book about a 
par: of the world .hat had been veiled 
in secrecy until we wrested it from 
yap control. Jo $3.00 


ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC—Daniel. 


tue essential facis about  lucation, 
p.ysicai appearance, clima.e, topogra- 
Puy, peopies, languages, 


government 
ad resuurces. $06 $2. 


THE PACiFIC WORLD. We Ameri- 
“ans need to know more of the Pacific 
~its dis.ances, iis lands, the life upon 
them and its peoples. 309 (cloth) $3.00 

(paper) $ .50 


WEAPONS 


AMMUNITION. 400 $5.00 
SIORY OF WEAPONS & TAC- 
TICS. 402 $2.25 


MACHINE GUNNER’S HAND- 
BOOK. 403 

BASIC MANUAL OF MILITARY 
SMALL ARMS. 202 

RIFLES & MACHINE GUNS, 405 $5.00 

ROCKETS. 406 $3.50 

GUN CARE & REPAIR. 408 $3.75 
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POSTWAR PLANNING YOUR RIGHTS AS A_VETERAN— 


S /Sgt. Eli H. Mellon. Complete guide 
HOW TO START YOUR OWN BUSI- for returning GI. Answers hundreds 
NESS. A step-by-step plan for the of questions simply and completely. 


person who wants to start his own Clearly interprets Federal and State 
business clarifying the many problems laws on servicemen’s rights. 137A 
involved in the operation of a retail (paper) $.50 
business, from the choice of location 500 POSTWAR JOBS FOR MEN. Jobs 
_ proper display of maeeenpases. for all kinds of vets—complete details 
on where and how to obtain them, sala- 
A SMALL STORE AND INDEPEND- ries, opportunities for advancement. 
ENCE. A practical guide to the suc- 143A $2.50 
cessful operation of a small store, cov- SIX WAYS TO GET A JOB—Paul W 


ering investment, finance, retailing, ad- 
vertising. bookkeeping, selling, how to 
make a profit, etc. 96A $1.00 
HOW TO GET THE JOB YOU WANT 
A book for every returning serviceman 
who wants to know how to get the 


Bynton. A revised edition of a book 
on jobgetting based on twenty years’ 
experience in employment work. Hav 
ing recently been released from his 
position as personnel officer in the 
Army, the author has brought to his 


4 — choice and how to keep ae revision a keen sense of the special 
FIVE ACRES AND INDEPENDENCE. needs of the returning members of the 


A practical guide to the selection and Armed forces. 162A 


management of the small farm. Loca- 
tion, financing, livestock, draining, oe TRAINING 
47A $2. DO OR DIE—Col. A. J. D. Biddle. 


YOUR OWN STORE AND HOW To A manual on individual combat. Col. 
RUN IT—R. F. Chisholm. An expert Biddle has combined the best principles 


tells veterans how to own a store and of attack and defense in bayonet, knife 
_ - at . profit. Sections on mer fighting, jiu jitsu and boxing. 201 $1.00 
chandising, display and finance are in 3 I > a 

cluded. 136A $1.60 <<a POR THE Set $1.00 


MODERN JUDO—Charles Yerkow. 
202 $3.00 


At "hon GET TOUGH—Capt. W. E. Fair. 





T INFANTRY IN BATTLE. 203 $3.00 

e IN ASIA e EXPLOSIONS—THEIR ANAT- 
OMY. 210 $1.50 

MAP AND AERIAL PHOTO 
ie READING. 205 $1.00 
ELEMENTS OF RADIO. 209 $4.00 

by Owen Lattimore IDENTIFICATION—Guide to Uni- 

forms, Insignia. 211 $2.00 


TACTICS AND HISTORY 


PRINCIPLES OP WAR—Clause- 
witz. 500 $1.00 
DEFENSE—Gen. Von Leeb. 502 $1.00 
MASTERS OF MOBILB WAR- 

FARE—Colby. 508 00 
MILITARY STAFF—Hittle. 5812 $2.00 
R. E. LEE—Freeman. 4 Vols. 702 $15.00 
LEE’S LIEUTENANT’S—Freeman. 


3 Vols. 703 $15.9 
WAR YEARS WITH JEB STUART-- 
W. W. Blackford. 167A 4 $3.00 





LANGUAGE 
HOW TO SAY IT IN SPANISH. 
600 $0.75 
ELEMENTARY JAPANESE. 601 $1.00 


CHINESE IN 30 LESSONS. 604 $1.98 
ENGLISH-CHINESE DICTION- 


ARY. 606 $2.95 
“10-IN-1” DICTIONARY. 605 $0.50 
AVIATION 

BASIC PHYSICS FOR FLIGHT 
CREWS. $1.65 


800 A 
HYDRAULIC PRINCIPLES. 805 $1.00 
WEATHER PRINCIPLES. 807 $1.00 
CELESTIAL NAVIGATION. 810 $1.00 
PRINCIPLES OF FLYING. 811 $1.50 





Notice: Because war-time shortages have interfered with normal publishing facili- 
ties it may be impossible to fill all orders. For that reason it is suggested you make 


two selections. 


SEND AIR MAIL— ORDER FORM J cece ouicker service 


GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 


MB, MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS, BOX 106, QUANTICO, VA. 


Order by number only, enclosing remittance. Show first choice on the left—second choice on the 





















































right 
Enclosed is $ for the following order of books: No C.0.D.’s 
FIRST CHOICE SECOND CHOICE 
Book No. Price Book No. Price Book No. Price Book No. Price 

NAME 
(Print) 

ADDRESS 
(Print) 


Make Checks or Money Orders Payable to Marine Corps Association 


G—8-46 
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NOW THE SECRET 
OF “HUFF-DUFF” CAN BE TOLD 






| in 


“HUFF-DUFF!:... What does 


it mean to me?** 


Ir’s A BIc jump from U-Boat warfare 
to the security of your home. 

But curiously enough the inventive- 
ness that won a war is the greatest 
promise of better living in peace. 

Yes, “Huff-Duff’ means a lot to 
your personal design for living. 

For the “know-how” of the same 
scientists who created “Huff-Duff” 
and many others of the war’s great 
inventions is now turned to the de- 
velopment of new and finer electrical 
marvels for your home. 








67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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i 
Federal shows “‘Huff-Duff’’ 


U-Boat Nemesis in New 
Life-Saving Role 


| 
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Today more than 1800 scientists of 
International Telephone & Telegraph 


Corporation, world-wide leader in 
electronic research, and its manufac- 
turing associate, Federal Telephone & 
Radio Corporation, are working to 
bring you a thrilling new kind of 
radio and a whole new line of elec- 
trical appliances. You will recognize 
them by the name: 


Federal 


So remember the name FEDERAL. The 
name that will stand for the best in re- 
search, engineering, precision manu- 
facture and value—the name that will 
bring you the world’s finest radios and 
home electrical appliances, 


ANTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electrenic Research and Precision Manufacture 


re] 
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MILITARY VEHICLES 


OF ALL TYPES 
s 


“es 


COMBAT TANKS * ARMORED 
CARS * SCOUT CARS * RECON- 
NAISSANCE CARS °* OFFICERS 
CARS * AMBULANCES * MO- 
BILE MACHINE SHOPS ° ARTIL- 
LERY TRACTORS FOR GUNS OF 
ALL SIZES * HIGH SPEED TRACK 
LAYING ARTILLERY TRACTORS 
* CAPTIVE BALLOON WINCHES 
¢ AIR FIELD SERVICE TRAC- 
TORS ° AIRPLANE CRASH 
TRUCKS ° FIRE EQUIPMENT ° 
AIRPLANE WRECKING TRUCKS 
* MOBILE AIRCRAFT MACHINE 
SHOPS * MOBILE OXYGEN GEN- 
ERATOR UNITS * MOBILE WA- 
TER PURIFICATION UNITS ° AIR 
FIELD ROTARY * SNOW REMOV- 
AL EQUIPMENT ° AIR FIELD 
FUEL SERVICING TRUCKS 


Ww 


We are Specialists in the Design and Production of 
Military and Transportation Equipment 


MARMON-HERRINGTON Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of All-Wheel-Drive Vehicles 
and High Speed Track Laying Vehicles 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA, JU. S. A. QUANTICO, VA. 
Purveyors to U. S. Army, U. S. Navy, U. S. Marine 
Corps and many Foreign Governments 




















Official “am 
PICTURES 


Now available—official Marine 
Corps photos taken during each 
major operation by Marine Corps 
cameramen — actual combat 
scenes — set of twenty, 4 x 5 
glossy prints per set, $1.20. Or- 
der sets by name. 


Guadalcanal — New Georgia 
— Bougainville— Tarawa* — 
Kwajalein — Eniwetok —Sai- 
pan* — Guam — Tinian — 
Peleliu* — Iwo Jima — Oki- 
nawa—Air Activities—Com- 
bat Engineering — Tanks in 
Action—Amphtracs in Action 
—Marine Cemeteries—Com- 
munications in Action — 


Women’s Reserve Activities. 


*Photos of these campaigns come in 
different sets. Order single or both. 


Marine Corps GAZETTE Bookshop 
Marine Barracks, Marine Corps Schools, Box 106, 
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WARNER 
ELECTRIC BRAKES 


On essential motor transport and 

artillery pieces are proving their 

dependability on the battlefields of 
the world. 


* 


WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MFG. 


Co. 


Beloit ° Wisconsin 


WARNER 


ELECTRIC BRAKES 
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Yes sir... here’s ex- 
tra flavor for every- 
body! Just add a 
dash of Crosse & 
Blackwell Worces- 
tershire Sauce, or 
thick, rich C& B Sauce 
to meats, fish, soups, 
stews, gravies. .. . Get the habit 
—ask for these sauces by name 
. .. keep them on the table. ae! 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL 


Good Things to Eat Since 1706 

















B. G. CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
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A “‘beach,” in modern warfare, is any bit 
of coast that can be approached by land- 
ing craft. It may be a stretch of silver 
sand, or—as at this beachhead on Kiska 
—a jumble of jagged rocks and rolling 
boulders. 


On hundreds of beaches, from North 
Africa to Okinawa, ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel 
Tractors and Athey wagons hauled sup- 
plies ashore from the barges in World 
War II. Often they waded right into the 


CATERPILLAR 


ENGINES + TRACTORS + MOTOR GRADERS 


EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


surf. Many times they had to pull their 
loads across soft mud or climb rocky banks, 
where only their broad steel tracks and 
deep-biting grousers could find traction. 


It was no accident that gave American 
forces that special edge in landing opera- 
tions. ‘“‘Caterpillar’? Diesels had been de- 
signed to lick just such jobs in peace. And 
they were built so tough that they could 
take the punishment of war. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


DIESEL 


The discharged veteran wears this emblem. 
Remember his service and honor him 




















* ® * * * ~  » 
+ + 
for your future in the Marine Corps by 
becoming a regular subscriber to the GAZETTE and a mem- 
* * 


be of the Marine Corps Association. 


Have you notified us of your latest change of address? Please address 
+ all changes to Circulation Dept., Marine Corps Gazette, Marine Corps * 
Schools, Quantico, Va. 


TEAR HERE 


MARINE CORPS ASSOCIATION 


MARINE BARRACKS, MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS, P. O. 106, QUANTICO, VA. 


Please enroll me as a member of THE MARINE CORPS ASSOCIATION entitling 
me to all ASSOCIATION benefits, including a one year subscription to THE MARINE 
CORPS GAZETTE and a 10% discount on all book purchases from THE GAZETTE 











* : = 
BOOKSHOP.* 
| enclose my check for $3.00 [| Cash [] Money Order [] 

* Name and Rank * 
Mailing Address 
Home Address 

ae *Membership in THE MARINE CORPS ASSOCIATION and benefits therefrom + 

luded if a nt is a memt f the armed for< 
* * * * * * * * * * 

















The Gazette's New Home 























Headquarters, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 


ITH this issue, the Marine Corps Ga- 
zette, official organ of the Marine Corps 


(Association, settles down in its new postwar 
home, having recently become a part of the 
Marine Corps Schools with the Commandant 
of the Schools as its new editor-in-chief. 
The transfer of the Gazette from its edi- 
torial offices in Washington, D. C., 
tico, Va.. was effected on 15 January. follow- 


to Quan- 


ing the Commandant of the Marine Corps’ 
approval of a recommendation submitted by 
the Gazette's former editor-in-chief, Colonel 
John Potts. 
lined some of the problems facing the maga- 


The recommendation, which out- 


zine during the postwar period, emphasized 
the important part played by the Schools 
during the war and the future benefits to be 
derived from making the publication a part 
of the Schools. 

The transfer will not effect any change in 
the Gazette’s present editorial policy or for- 
mat. The magazine will continue as the off- 


cial organ of the Marine Corps Association. 





which was formed in 1913 at Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, by a group of foresighted Marine 
officers for the purpose of gathering and dis- 
seminating military news and information of 
professional interest. 


The formation of an Editorial Board com- 
posed of staff officers of subordinate schools 
to assist and advise the Commandant of the 
Schools in matters pertaining to editorial and 
financial aspects of the publication was an- 
nounced in a recent Schools’ order following 
the transfer. 


During the war, the Gazette received high 
acclaim from outstanding writers and pub- 
lishers for its complete and dramatic coverage 
of Marine activities in the Pacific theater. 
Many of its articles provoked outstanding 
comment and were often reprinted in com- 
mercial magazines for popular consumption. 
It is hoped that our many contributors will 
realize the important part they have played in 
achieving this mark of distinction. 




















